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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


SaTURDAY, JUNE 29, 1878. 


NEW STORY BY THOMAS HARDY. 


A new Serial Story by this popular Novelist, 
entitled 


AN INDISCRETION IN THE LIFE OF AN HEIRESS, 
begins in this Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Our readers will find it a very attractive and en- 
tertaining novel, 


GEORGE ELIOTS POEM. 
HARPER’S BAZAR for Fuly 6 contains a new 
Poem by GEORGE ELIOT, entitled 


A COLLEGE BREAKFAST PARTY, 
which we commend to the attention of our readers. 


The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains an interesting double-page en- 
graving representing the precautions taken against 


: torpedoes by the British ficet in the Sea of Mar- 
mora, and other attractive features. 


An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT wi// be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
W EEKLY, 


THE INVESTIGATION. 


HE Investigation will of course be the 
prominent political topic until a report 
is made. Its result or real purpose is still 
under discussion. Several conspicuous Dem- 


‘ocrats have written letters stating that no 


kind of revolutionary action will be taken, 
and the Tammany Democracy, whose word, 
of course, is always trustworthy, and whose 
record is rigorously consistent, has resolved 
that the Presidential title is unassailable. 
Some anonymous gentlemen writing in 
newspapers have remarked that it is gen- 
erally understood that no disturbance is 
intended, and one paper asks satirically 
whether any body who prognosticates trou- 
ble is disposing of his property against the 
day of danger. Perhaps as much as in the 
winter of ’76-77. On the other hand, those 
who are in earnest in the plan of unseating 
the President have not relinquished their 
purpose, and those who announce that no 
such plan is entertained are very desirous 
that Mr. TILDEN should join Mr. HENDRICKS 
in saying that no mischief is meant. »Mr. 
ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS reiterates with 
vehemence that the movement does mean 
mischief, while Mr. Hitt declares that if 
any body attempts revolution, “the ex-reb- 
els will put it down.” Meanwhile Senator 
SPENCER moves for a general inquiry into 
frauds and into the overthrow of the PAckK- 


_ ARD and CHAMBERLAIN governments. A re- 


port in the Times says that Mr. SPENCER as- 
serts that a corrupt bargain was made at 
the Wormley conference, and that the Pres- 
ident was fully informed of it. It adds that 
Mr. SPENCER is on intimate terms with Mr. 
CONKLING, and that the latter is supposed 
to have been consulted about the resolution. 
General BUTLER also, in the part he has 
taken, has succeeded in showing his hos- 
. lity to the Administration, and in nothing 
else. 

All this shows the extreme uncertainty 
of the present political situation. It is un- 
deniable that a large number of Democrats 
deplore the investigation, and no less so that 
many Republicans would be very glad to see 
the President. discredited and dishonored. 
The beginning of the PorrerR inquiry pro- 
duced no important results whatever, except 
to show the total untrustworthiness of AN- 
DERSON, the chief witness, and an astound- 
ing want of discretion or of moral percep- 
tion on the part of Senator MaTTHEWs. The 
President is absolutely untouched, and the 
country has undoubtedly made up its mind 
as to the probability of “ bargains” made by 
his authority. Some of the Republican au- 
thorities for this story of bargain on his 
part will probably find enough to do in dis- 
posing of the evidence that directly charges 
them with bargain. The only practical con- 
clusion from the business thus far is that 
there are great possibilities of mischief in 
the investigation, and that the sole way of 
certainly avoiding revolutionary excitement 
ie to elect a House that will have no party 
interest in such excitement. This, however, 
is not to draw the line merely between the 


parties, because it is now clear that a Re- | 


publican House which sympathized with 
Mr. SPENCER’S views would be more un- 
friendly to the Administration than one 
composed of Democrats who agreed with 
Mr. Hitu’s estimate of the situation. The 
true security would be a Republican House 
friendly to the Administration, because the 
Administration now represents in the best 
sense patriotic conservatism. 

Mr. SPENCER’s resolution strikes at what 
his wing of the Republican party allege to 
be the great offense of the President, in not 
attempting to uphold the governments of 
Mr. PACKARD in Louisiana and of Mr.CHam- 
BERLAIN in South Carolina. The argument 
upon this point was long since closed, and 
sides have been definitively taken. Theques- 
tion can not be re-opened to any practical re- 
sult. The Republican opponents of the Ad- 
ministration unreservedly declare that they 
will never forget or forgive this treachery, 
and consequently that they will never con- 
sent to any expression of confidence which 
implies approval of it. They will willingly 
declare the title to be unassailable, because 
they hold that Mr. HaYEs was lawfully elect- 
ed, and can not be removed except by im- 
peachment. But they none the less regard 
him as an enemy of the party, and conse- 
quently of the national welfare. The dif- 
ference between such Republicans and those 
who hold that the Administration stands 
for the only wise and just position, and the 
only one upon which the party could hope 
for continued dominance, is deep and wide. 
But Mr. SPENCER and his friends will find, 
we believe, that the common version of the 
Wormley conference is entirely incorrect. 
Mr. Hi11’s statement to a reporter of the 
Times, that all who took part in that con- 
ference did so as individuals merely, and in 
no sense as representatives of others, will 
probably be verified conclusively. Mr. HILi’s 
statement should dispose of the theory that 
the “ ex-rebel brigadiers” are bent upon con- 
fusion and civil strife. He says that when 
it was plain that the Presidency would be 
awarded to Mr. HayEs, he, Mr. HILL, per- 
sonally called upon forty-two ex-Confed- 
erate members of the House, and obtained 
their pledge to oppose all attempts to frus- 
trate the counting of the votes for President 
and Vice-President. This was done some 
time before the Wormley conference took 
place. But that this pledge, or any pledge 
that may have been made at that confer- 
ence, will be found to implicate the Presi- 
dent in any bargain, can be believed only 
by infuriated partisans. Yet without a bar- 
gain there could be no treachery. It is not 
treachery for an honest man who becomes 
President honestly to do what he believes 
to be his constitutional duty. Mr.SPENCER’s 
inquiry will not dishonor the Administra- 
tion, at which it is aimed, more than Mr. 
POTTER’S, which has the same object. But 
from present appearances the investigation 
will probably divide more clearly than ever 
Mr. SPENCER, General BUTLER, and the other 
Republican enemies of the Administration 
from its Republican friends. 


A NEGLECTED DUTY. 


IT is now evident that the most impor- 
tant question which the situation imposes 
upon Congress will not have been thought 
worthy of serious consideration at this ses- 
sion. We mean the method of determining 
a disputed Presidential election. It can not 
be too constantly repeated that there is now 
no provision whatever for such a dispute, 
and nothing more likely than that it may 
arise. It is agreed that the plan of a com- 
mission will not be adopted again; that is 
all which seems to be settled, and that seems 
to satisfy Congress. The press has not been 
recreant to its duty in the matter, and it has 
been the subject of constant private com- 
ment and inquiry. Congress alone has daw- 
dled along from December eet and 
when in the very last weeks he session 
Mr. EDMUNDS introduced a bill containing 
a plan, Mr. THURMAN intimated that he 
should oppose it, and the Senate refused 
even to take it up for consideration. Yet 
a very little care, a very simple provision, 
is all that is needed to save the country 
from a very probable and disastrous peril. 

The principle of Mr. E>DMUNDs’s bill, as 
we have explained, is the settlement of 
electoral disputes in the States, and, in case 
of a contest in the Congressional count, the 
consent of both Houses to a settlement. 
This is strictly conformed to the general 
tone of the Constitution upon the subject 
of the election. The theory that the House 
as such has superior authority to that of 
the Senate, because the House in a certain 
contingency elects the President, is prepos- 
terous. The State basis is observed through- 
out. The House is merely a resort in the 
last extremity. Not only can it not elect 
at pleasure, but it must select from candi- 
dates already designated by the States, and 
it must not elect as a House of Representa- 
tives, but as a House of States, the State 


| delegation in each case casting the vote of | 


the State. So far as the counting of the 
electoral vote is concerned, the two Houses 
are absolutely equal, and this equality must 
be preserved until the contingency contem- 
plated by the Constitution has arisen. The 
objection that if unanimity in receiving a 
challenged vote should be required, it will 
enable the House to wrest the election into 
its power, is an objection which would not 
be obviated, certainly, by destroying the 
equality of the Houses. A disputed vote 
must be rejected or accepted. If the Houses 
are equal, it is plain that the question ought 
not to be decided by the vote of one only. 
Honorable action on the part of each must 
be assumed, and if they can not agree to 
count a disputed vote, it ought not to be 
counted. 

But as the loss of an electoral vote is one 
that no State can be presumed to bear will- 
ingly, this provision of the bill of Mr. Ep- 
MUNDS becomes the strongest argument with 
each State to conform to the other provision 
for the settlement of disputes at home. The 
Presidential election is meant to be an af- 
fair of the States, and it is the duty of the 
States to take care that their voice is truly 
heard. There should be time between the 
election and the casting of the electoral 
vote to hear and decide all questions that 
may arise, and they should be given preced- 
ence in all the courts. Mr. EDMUNDs has 
borne this also in mind, and his bill pro- 
vides for it. The question now goes over 
to the next session, but it is one upon which 
every State Convention of the summershould 
speak distinctly. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


AMERICAN literature and life have both 
lost one of their most conspicuous figures in 
Mr. BRYANT. He was the most eminent of 
American poets when those who are now 
old men went to school, and their grand- 
children have been accustomed to see his 
name heading the list of distinguished sign- 
ers to every public call, and his venerable 
presence adorning and dignifying every 
public occasion. In earlier life he was call- 
ed a cold and shy man, little known person- 
ally to the public; in later years he has 
been known for the grace and urbanity 
with which he discharged the duty of a 
Nestor among equal citizens. He was mor- 
tally attacked on his return from making a 
speech in the open air at the dedication of 
a bust of Mazzint1, and it is but a few weeks 
since he presided at the Century breakfast, 
and at the great public dinner to Mr. Bay- 
ARD TAYLOR—an old man, indeed, but ap- 
parently with unimpaired freshness and re- 
markable vigor. It will be aiways pleasant 
to remember that there was no decay of 
faculty ; that in the midst of his active and 
honored life he paused for a moment—and 
God took him. 

Mr. BRYANT’S position was unique. He 
was not, indeed, the oldest of our poets, be- 
cause Mr. DANA was born before him; nor 
was he the most popular, for the popularity 
of LONGFELLOw is incontestable. Neither is 
there a general familiarity with his verse. 
His most famous poem was published more 
than sixty years ago, and his most familiar 
stanza has been quoted for forty years. He 
has exerted very little direct literary influ- 
ence. His mark, indeed, is less perceptible 
upon the writings of younger men than that 
of several other of our poets, yet by common 
popular consent he has been placed at the 
head of all. The explanation of his emi- 
nence is to be found in the simplicity and 
independence of his character, and the man- 
ner in which, through a long and unofficial 
life, he blended the exercise of his admirable 
literary powers and scholarly accomplish- 
ments with the discharge of the daily duties 
of a Republican citizen. ° When he was thir- 
teen years old his friends published his first 
important poem, a political satire, “The Em- 
bargo,” and fifty-two years ago, when he was 
thirty-two years old, he became associated 
in the editorial management of the Evening 
Post, and through all that time he has taken 
an active part in practical politics, never 
suffering the allurements of “lettered ease” 
to withdraw him from the constant and 
stern duties of practical life. 

With strong political convictions and en- 
tire intrepidity in their expression, and with 
a sincere delight in literature and study, he 
followed a vigorous editor, WILLIAM COLE- 
MAN, in the control of the Post, and gave 
it a character of political ability and inde- 
pendence, with a certain literary charm and 
interest which have become the tradition 
of the paper, and which his various active 
successors have striven to maintain. It was 
an organ of Jeffersonian Democracy, and 
when his party, in a later day, passed under 
the yoke of slavery, Mr. Bryant followed 
his principles out of his party. During the 
war, and a few years before it, he was a 
strong Republican ; but during the last few 
years he has worn party bonds very lightly. 
His editorial influence lay in the general 
conviction of his patriotism and sincerity, 


and in the proof given by his condy 

he valued party as a means, not as > ae 
Meanwhile he studied and travelled and 
wrote, and the simplicity, the Vigor, the 
manliness, of his character and mind were 
all reflected in his poetry. 

Measured by what are called “ schools” of 
poetry, BRYANT was a contemplative poet 
of nature, like WoRDsworTH. But although 
he lived through the epoch of Scorr and 
BYRON, who so deeply affected most of their 
contemporaries, he was wholly untouched 
by either. His verse is singularly free from 
sentimentality or any morbid feeling what- 
ever—from all excess, or obscurity, or tur. 
gidity. It has the clear, calm tone of a seri. 
ous, thoughtful, self-restrained mind, always 
healthful and pure, with a natural grace of 
melody and a tempered severity of form 
springing from a naturally admirable and 
highly cultivated taste. It is never pas- 
sionate, never electrical, but it has an oc- 
casional subdued pathos which reveals the 
profoundest feeling and sympathy, the ar. 
ticulate vision of an eye 

“That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality.” 


The same sober simplicity marked his life, 
Without office, without ostentation or as. 
sumption of any kind, he passed his tranquil 
days, while increasing age and a comfortable 
fortune withdrew him from editorial strife 
and active partisanship. He became a civic 
patriarch, crowned not only with his flowing 
white hair, but with the invisible laurel of 
public honor and regard. The old Greek 
poet would have called him happy also in 
his death, and doubtless many who had never 
seen him, when they heard that he was gone 
in the early days of summer, recalled his 
early poem “June”—an admirable illustra- 
tion of the qualities of his poetic character: 
“I gazed upon the glorious sky 
And the green mountains round, 
And thought that when I came to lie 
At rest within the ground, 
*T were pleasant that in flowery June, 
When brooks send up a cheerful tune, 
And groves a joyous sound, 
The sexton’s hand, my grave to make, 
The rich green mountain turf should break. 
** These to their softened hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been, 
‘ And speak of one who can not share 
The gladness of the scene; 
' Whose part in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills 
Is—that his grave is green.” 


A STILL HUNTER. 


THE grave entreaty to Mr. TILDEN to 
“speak out” and declare that he does not 
approve any assault upon the President's 
title is exceedingly comic. The same en- 
treaty to speak out was used during the 
doubtful winter that followed the election, 
and when his party was very much more 
united than it is now. Mr. TILDEN, how- 
ever, is not a politician who speaks out. He 
was chairman of the Democratic State Con- 
mittee when TWEED “ran” the Democratic 
party of this State, and Mr. TILDEN used to 
open the Democratic Conventions with a 
speech. But he did not speak out. He is 
generally supposed to prefer the “still 
hunt” in politics, and still hunters are not 
much given to loud talking. The one thing 
that under no circumstances in the present 
situation will Mr. TILDEN do is to speak out. 
From the moment of the decision of the 
Electoral Commission and of Congress that 
Mr. HaYEs was President he has apparently 
had but one purpose. It is’ to keep fresh 
and warm the cry of Fraud. He has posed as 
the victim of “The Crime of the Century.” 
Not, indeed, as a personal victim, s0 to 
speak, for he has not failed to declare that 
it is not he who has suffered, but the coun- 
try, which has been defrauded in his person. 
And he has done this that the “Great 
Wrong” might be righted by his nomina- 
tion and election to the Presidency in 1°", 
not in any manner for his own sake, but 
solely for truth, justice, and the country. 

Now nothing is plainer than that the 
PoTTER inquiry is a vigorous stirring up of 
the fire. The uncertainty of its aim and 
scope, the excitement and possible are 8 
ance, all increase the heat. But to ask Mr. 
TILDEN to speak ont is to ask him to ae 
public interest in the “Great Question © 
Fraud.” And is astill hunter, whose sole pu™ 
pose is to keep that fire burning and awe. 
likely to obey? He has always mean 
that “Fraud” should be the Democratic 
platform of 1880. He is an old Tamman) 
politician, as Tammany has just assured ms 
and his plan evidently is to insist, git 
his friends, that he was undoubtedly elect 
ed in 1876; that he was defrauded of his 
office by a conspiracy ; that he did not — 
tenance any violence; that, under his - 
the Democratic party sublimely acquiesce™ 
in the diversion of the Presidency to 4 party 
which had not won it, trusting in the ae 0 
ful and legal righting of the “Wrong *° 
the ballot-box; and how shall this be done 
except with him as the candidate , 

This is apparently Mr. TILDEN S 
plan. It will be said, of course, that he 
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« speak out” against violence, and that 
os ter fanatical supporters were the an- 
archists in the House, who would have glad- 
ly broken up the count, and that if the party 
acquiesced, it was not because of any ad- 
vice from him, and that therefore the party 
is at full liberty to seek a candidate else- 
where. But we suppose his secret reliance 
against this view, which is, however, indis- 
putable, to be his conviction that the real 
ery of his party in the election must be 
« Fraud,” and that of that cry he must neces- 
sarily be the representative. The POTTER 
investigation, as Sam Weller said in the fa 
mous sliding scene, “keeps the pot a-bilin, 
and Mr. TILDEN is not the man to lift the 
cover. 


THE WEST AND THE 
SEA-BOARD. 


SENATOR WINDOM, of Minnesota, has re- 
cently made & speech in Congress in which 
New York is much interested. He present- 
ed the memorial of the Legislature of his 
State asking for an improvement of the 
Mississippi from St. Anthony’s Falls to New 
Orleans, and entered upon the whole subject 
of the competition between the Eastward 
and the Southern movements for the trans- 
port to the sea of the products of the Missis- 
sippi Basin. Mr. WINDOM’S treatment of 
the question was carefully considered, com- 
prehensive, and forcible, and it was a relief, 
in the midst of the partisan wrangling about 
frauds and the endeavors of one clever pol- 
itician to trip another, to come upon a ques- 
tion of practical statesmanship of the first 
importance. One estimate that Senator 
WrxpoM mentioned, and which, coming from 
him, is not a guess but a calculation, may 
well be pondered by the merchants and peo- 
ple of New York: 

“T entertain no doubt whatever that when the im- 
provements contemplated shall be finished, the charges 
from St. Louis to New Orleans will not exceed three to 
four cents per bushel, with probabilities even below 
that small figure; and that six to eight cents from St. 
Paul to New Orleans, and even eighteen to twenty 
cents from St. Paul to Liverpool, may be confidently 
anticipated.” 

The problem of New York would then be to 
send the grain of St. Paul to Liverpool at a 
cheaper rate, 

The forces on either side Mr. WINDOM 
well described. 

“On the side of the Southward movement are the 

trade interests and enterprise of St. Louis, the North 
and South railroads, cheap transportation ou the river, 
the capital and commercial enterprise of New Orleans, 
and the new competitive influence of large ocean 
steamers at her docks. On the side of the Eastward 
movement are the invincible courage and enterprise 
of Chicago, the East and West railroads, the great 
transportation interests involved in the Northern wa- 
ter line, Canadian capital and the transportation inter- 
ests on the St. Lawrence, the capital and commercial 
enterprise of New York city, and the vast ocean ton- 
nage always at her wharves. Chicago and New York 
on the one side, and St. Louis and New Orleans on the 
other, are now marshalling these tremendous forces 
for the impending struggle.” 
There is no necessary antagonism between 
railroads and water ways. Indeed, the suc- 
cess of many roads would be impossible 
without the water routes. But bearing in 
mind that the grain shipped abroad does 
not come from the Eastern or Middle States, 
but from the West, and that the great agri- 
cultural interest can not languish without 
causing the entire community to suffer, the 
necessity of providing an ample and cheap 
outlet is obvious, and the question of sell- 
ing the grain or not—in other words, the 
welfare of the agricultural interest—de- 
pends upon a few cents a bushel in the cost 
of reaching the sea-coast. Russia is the 
great competitor of America in furnishing 
food to the world. But Russia has im- 
proved and cheapened transport to the sea, 
While ours remains too costly. Our rail- 
roads can not compete with the cheap trans- 
portation of the Danube, and the sale of our 
Western grain crop depends, therefore, upon 
the water routes. 

Mr. WINDoM’s conclusion is that both the 
Eastern and the Southern routes are indis- 
pensable parts of one system; that each is 
needed to regulate the other and the rail- 
Ways; and that, if both are thoroughly im- 
proved, the Western American farmer will 

able to command the markets of the 
World. The two routes would not combine, 
because their interests are necessarily an- 
tagonistic; and as each will be an open high- 
Way, competition will be unavoidable. His 
plea for prosecuting the works now is that 
they can be done more cheaply probably 
than for many years to come, and that it 
Would employ thousands and thousands who 
are now distressed. “The hoarding capi- 
— and the lazy communist are equally 
® enemies of the state.” He would tax 
~y one, and, in case of need, shoot the other. 

'S part of Mr. WINDoMm’s speech was less 
Carefully considered. Excessive taxation 
‘ts certainly not make capital less hoard- 

8; and if one of the reasons for doing the 
ey k be that it can be more cheaply done 
" W than hereafter, it can only be because 
"ean there will be a greater demand for 

abor, and that demand, by the terms of the 


proposition, will not be dependent upon do- 
ing this work now. But the subject so fully 
presented by the Senator is of commanding 
importance; and as it is a question of the 
West and of the agricultural interest, and 
as the West is now so great a factor in pol- 
itics, it is sure to be a prominent topic in all 
political platforms and calculations. 


REPUBLICAN OHIO. 


THE question which divides the Repub- 
lican party—that of the Administration— 
was brought to a direct issue in the Ohio 
Republican Convention, and we are very 
glad to record thatthe friends of the Ad- 
ministration prevailéd by an overwhelming 
majority. General Beatry took frankly 
and openly the position that Mr. CONKLING 
took covertly and indirectly at the New 
York Convention last year. General Beatty 
said honorably what he meant—that the 
Southern policy is an outrage upon South- 
ern Republicans, that the civil service re- 
form is a sham, and that the silver veto 
connived at universal bankruptcy. The 
President, he said, had disappointed, hu- 
miliated, and betrayed his party. General 
BEATTY, in fact, said all that some more 
conspicuous Republicans would like to say. 
He did not mince his words in the least, 
and made the open issue of condemning the 
Administration. The Convention with en- 
thusiasm then adopted the following reso- 
lution by a vote of about five to one, and the 
Times reporter says, “ There is no doubt that 
a much stronger expression could have been 
adopted by the same majority.” 

“President Harzs having been duly elected, and his 
title subsequently settled under the Constitution by 
the highest tribunal and by the act of both political 
parties, it can not be questioned, and we recognize in 
his Administration the highest integrity and patriot- 
ism, the most sincere effort to promote political purity 
and harmony and secure general business prosperity 
throughout the whole country.” 

The tone of this declaration is admirable. 
It is called in some quarters a compromise, 
but it certainly contains no compromise 
with the assertion that the Administration 
has disappointed, humiliated, and betrayed 
the party. It does not commend every act, 
as no such resolution ever should. Even the 
New York resolutions applauding GRANT’s 
Administrations did not specify nor intend 
to approve certain things which could not be 
commended. They declared a general confi- 
dence in honest and patriotic purpose. The 
significance of such declarations is to be 
found in their general spirit, and that of 
the Ohio and Indiana Republicans is a spirit 
of hearty and generous sympathy and sup- 


port. 

The rest of the platform is devoted to an 
arraignment of the Democratic party on lo- 
cal issues, to a declaration favoring a rev- 
enue tariff with incidental protection, and 
a demand for completing public buildings 
without delay while labor is still cheap. 
The financial question is held to be settled 
by Congress. In fact, the Presidential plank 
is the platform. The title is legally unas- 
sailable, and the investigation is wholly 
mischievous in design. The platform shows, 
with all the platforms of the year, how ex- 
tremely uncertain the political situation is, 
but it is pleasant to see so significant a sign 
as the cordial response of Republican Ohio 
to Republican Indiana. 


VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THE usual “striking” of persons holding 
office under the government has begun. A 
circular signed by Mr. GzorGse C. GORHAM, 
who is Secretary of the Senate and of the 
Republican Congressional Committee, has 
been addressed by the last-named body to 
the clerks in the departments. It calls upon 
the person addressed as a Republican for a 
contribution, “hoping that it may not be less 
than $——.” This plain statement of the 
amount which the office-holder is expected 
to give is followed immediately by this re- 
mark : 

“The Committee deem it proper, in thus appealing 

to Republicans generally, to inform those who happen 
to be in Federal employ that there will be no objec- 
tion in any official quarter to such voluntary contri- 
bution.” 
To make this statement complete and exact 
it is necessary to add that if any person in 
Federal employ does not think fit to contrib- 
ute any thing whatever, he will be in no 
danger, so far as the President is concerned, 
of losing his place. The President’s views 
are well known, and he holds them as firm- 
ly as ever. In his opinion the fact that a 
public officer receives a salary from the gov- 
ernment does not subject him to the claims 
of a political party for contributions to cam- 
paiga funds. If he has money to spare, and 
chooses to contribute for political purposes 
voluntarily, he may do so, like any other cit- 
izen. If he does not, he has the assurance 
that it willin no way impair his official 
standing. 

These are the convictions of the President 
upon this subject, and there is no reason 


whatever to doubt that he will act accord- 
ingly. If his wishes are respected, there 
will be perfect freedom of action on the part 
of every office-holder. His position is per- 
fectly intelligible and sound, but, as we have 
often pointed out, his power is limited. A 
simple illustration will prove this, and we 
mention it to show one of the reasons why 
we have insisted upon the appointment of 
superior officers who wish reform as a con- 
dition of securing it. The twelve or thirteen 
hundred places in the New York Custom- 
house are filled by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury upon the nomination of the Collector. 
The President has nothing to do with their 
appointment, except that he nomiffates the 
Secretary and the Collector. His attempt 
to place at the head of the Custom-house a 
Collector who would have co-operated heart- 
ily with him was baffled by the Senate. The 
old régime therefore remains in power. The 
usual demand will be made probably for 
“voluntary contributions.” Those who do 
not “voluntarily” give will expose them- 
selves to the chance of removal. But non- 
payment of the “contribution” would not 
be the ostensible reason for removal, and 
they would be unable to prove that it was 
so. In all this business the President would 
be powerless, and the only way to break it 
up is to appoint a Collector who thinks that 
it is precisely what it is—a shameless out- 


rage. 

The “ glory-to-God-respects-to-BaBCOCK” 
politicians hold that placemen ought to pay 
for their places by giving liberally to the 
party treasury, and as long as these gentle- 
men are in command, they will enforce their 
views. They suppose that they have dis- 
posed of the matter when they ask who 
should contribute if not those who enjoy 
the offices? The reply is very obvious, that 
they should pay the necessary expenses of 
a party who desire its success for public and 
not for private reasons. More than forty 
years ago Mr. WEBSTER said, “Men in of- 
fice have begun to think themselves mere 
agents and servants of the appointing pow- 
er, and not agents of the government or the 
country..,...[t is necessary to bring back 
public officers to the conviction that they 
belong to the country, and not to any Ad- 
ministration nor to any one man.” This is 
very much more necessary now, and one of 
the first steps toward it is to break up this 
business of party assessments upon public 
officers under the name of voluntary contri- 
butions. The GorHAM circular says that 
there will be no objection in any official 
quarter. We venture to say that there will 
be objection in the highest official quarter 
if the contribution be not absolutely volun- 
tary. But at the same time we repeat that 
the facts in any particular case will not 
probably come to the knowledge of the Ex- 
ecutive. His desire to break up an evil 
practice has thus far been baffled, in New 
York, at least, by the Senate. 


PERSONAL. 


Dr. Cuasg, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, has in* 
his possession the originaj document, written by 
his grandfather, General JONATHAN CHASB, con- 
tain ng the articles of convention for the surren- 
der of General Burcorne’s army at Saratoga 
one hundred and one years ago. 

—On the 1lth inst. Bishop Porter laid the 
corner-stone of 8t. Barnabas House, No. 306 
Mulberry Street. The building, which is to 
cost $17,000, is the gift of Mr. Joun Jacos As- 
tor. This institution is intended to afford ref- 
uge for friendless and homeless women and ckil- 
dren, and is under the charge of the * Sisterhood 
of the Good Shepherd.” 

—Mr. Henry F. Dorant, the founder of 
Wellesley College, at Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
purposes to use the present college building for 
the preparatory department only, and put up an- 
other building for the main college, capable of 
accommodating 700 pupils, or more than twice 
as many as the present one. A scientific build- 
ing is also planned. 

—One of the latest of Mr. Rocrers’s statuette 
groups, which are so deservedly popular, is a 
charming composition called ‘‘ Private Theat- 
ricals.”” It consists of two res, a lady and a 
cavalier, gracefully posed. They are represent- 
ed as ready to go upon the stage; she is conning 
her part from an open book, while he puts the 
finishing touches to her eyebrows. Mr. RocErs, 
who excels in compositions of this kind, has 
never produced a more attractive group than 
** Private Theatricals.’’ 

—A fresh face will shine from our lecture 

latforms next winter—that of Mr. ALEXANDER 
Foanes, the famous war correspondent of the 
London Daily News, who will tell what he saw 
of fighting between the Russians and Turks. 
As a describer of gore he has no superior. 

—It is EpMUND ABOUT who does us this little 
encomium: “At the age of twenty-five an 
American has tried a dozen ways of life, made 
four fortunes, a bankruptcy, and two campaigns, 
pleaded a cause, preached a ee pape. killed six 
men with a revolver, enfranch @ negress, and 
conquered an island.”’ 

—At the Phillips Academy reunion on May 6 
it was announced that $100,000 were needed to 
put the institution on a firm foundation, and 
soon $50,000 were subscribed, Mr. J. M. Sua 
a recent graduate of Yale, giving $10,000, an 
Mr. Joun C. PHILurpes $25,000. General B. F. 
BUTLER renewed an offer of $500 for a scholar- 
ship at the academy, which was accepted. 

—The Boston Herald says of Rapp WaLpo 
EMERSON, who is now seventy-five years old: 
‘*His spare features are sharply outlined, his 
thin gray hair straggies over his head, his clear 


eye twinkles with every amusing utterance, his 
air ie that of a student, an inquirer. He has a 
frank cordiality which is charming; he listens 
to you as if you were teaching him, not he you 
and you forget that you are in the presence o 
our first American writer, and talk out your 
thought as to your own brother. Mr. EMERSON 
is quoted as saying that he ‘ had written nothing 
for several years’—his ‘ work was done.’” 
—Mr. Joun A. MacGanan, the war correspond- 
ent of the New York Herald and London Daily 
ews, who has just died at Constantinople, was 
long since placed by common consent in rank 
with Fores and Russet among the foremost 
descriptive writers of the time. is Campaign- 
ing on the and the Fall of K hiva, publish 
by Harper & Broruers in 1874, was the 
notable work of that year. In the recent con- 
flict between Turkey and Russia his account of 
the assault on Plevna, and the night succeeding 
it, was the very perfection of descriptive writing. 
Indeed, all his work indicated the possession of 
the ce faculties for the specialty to which 
he had chiefly devoted himself, and his death, in 
the very flower of manhood, takes from journal- 
_ one of its ablest and most conspicuous mem- 


rs. 

—Cadet Dersr, who graduated gt the head of 
his class at West Point on Wedneaday last, ie 
the son of the late Captain Derby, of the Engi- 
neer Corps, who also graduated, many years ago, 
at the head of his class. Captain DerBy, how- 
ever, was better known as “John Pheenix,”’ the 
pioneer of that class of literature in which ‘* Arte- 
mus Ward,” Bret Harte, and “ Mark Twain’’ 
have won so much distinction. 

—The ball which was given by Lord Lrons, 
the British ambassador, at the opening of the 
Exposition, cost $20,000, and is spoken of as the 
most brilliant féte of the season. 

—The famous Yale class of 1853 are to cel- 
ebrate their twenty-fifth reunion on June 2. 
Among the more or less famous men who were 
members of the class are the Rev. THEODORE 
Bacon; E. C. Bruises, judge of the United 
States District Court, Louisiana; A. W. BisHop, 
Arkansas Agricultural College; Isaac 

- Bromuisy, New York Tribune ; G. F. V. Bart- 
§.T.D., president University of Kentucky; 
the Rev. Professor Tuomas F. Davies, Philadel- 
phia, 8.T.D.; Lez Grsson, of Louisi- 
ana (general Confederate army), member of Con- 
gress; the Rev. W. H. Gtzason; D. A. GoDDARD, 
editor Boston Advertiser ; General Epwarp Har- 
LAND, Connecticut; Tuomas M. Jack, of Tex- 
as ; W. KwevaLs, New York; Isaac WAYNE 
of Pepnsylvania, ex-minister to Tur- 
key; Bunzamiw K. Puewps, District Attorney, 
New York; H.C, Rosryson, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Gzorc® W. SmMa.uey, New York Trib- 
une, London; E. C. Stepman, poet-banker; E. 
L. Tram, late editor Palladium, New Haven; 
Gsores H. Watrovs, LL.B.; THzopors Wes- 
TON, engineer, etc., New York; Professor An- 
Drew L. Wurrs, LL. D., Cornell University; the 
Rev. Dr. James M. Wurtron, president Williston 
Seminary, Easthampton, Massachusetts; Col- 
onel J. Stopparp Jounson, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky; Ep. W. Seymour, Connecticut. The New 
York Evening Post hateful y remarks, ‘‘ Why Yale 
College has kept up its nominal existence since 
1853 is a great question.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


y 
with an amendment providing for 


House passed the General Deficiency Bill.—On the 
10th, the Senate referred the Spencer resolution for an 

all alleged frauds in the election of 
1876 to — Election Committee. The House non-con: 


Bill, 
amounting to $5,668,215 55, agreed to the confer- 
ence report on the Post-office te py Bill. 
General John C. Fremont was confirmed as Governor 
of Arizona.—On the 18th, the Senate the bill 
reported by its Finance Committee as a substitute for 
the House bill to repeal the — pn Act. 
The House goened the Sundry Civil Bill. 

The Ohio Republican State Convention met in Cin- 
cinnati on the 12th, and renominated Milton Barnes 
for Secretary of State and William White for Supreme 
Court Judge. The platform es in the admin- 
istration of President Hayes “the highest integrity 
and patriotism, the most sincere effort to promote po- 
litical purity and harmony, and secure general busi- 
ness prosperity the whole country. The 
Michigan Republican State Convention met at Detroit 
on the 13th, and nominated for Governor, Charles M. 
Croswell ; Lieutenant-Governor, Alonzo Sessions ; and 
Secretary of State, William Jenny, Jun. 

The New Hampshire Legislature, on the 12th, elected 
the following State officers: Secretary of State, A. B. 
Thompson ; Treasurer, Solon A. Carter ; State Printer, 
John B. Clark ; Commissary-General, H. Size, 


FOREIGN NEWS. ; 


Tur Easteenw Question: The Euro 
assembled, on the 13th inst., in the well 
Berlin. Prince Bismarck was elected president. After 
a short sitting the Congress adjourned till the 17th 
inst. In the evening a banquet was given in honor of 
the/plenipotentiaries in the White Hall of the ~— 

he Prussian Federal Council,(on the 11th inst., 
usanimously voted Prince Bismarck’s to dis- 
solve the Reichstag. Herr Most, a Socialistic member 
of the Reichstag, has"been sentenced to six weeks’ im-< 
risonment for ——_—e in addressing a meeting at 
hemnitz after the police had declared A closed. 

Both Houses of the French Legislature adjourned 
on the 1ith inst. The Senate acquiesced in the sup- 
pression aa Chamber of Deputies of its -amend- 
ments to Officers’ Pensions and Direct Taxes bills. 
A — conflict between the two Houses was thus 
ave 

The general elections in Belgium are over. The 
Liberals have a majority of ten in the Chamber of 
ministry has ere is great ing among 
the Liberals. - 

A frightful explosion occurred, on the 7th inst., in 
the Ravenshead and Florida mines, at Haydock, six 
miles of Wigan, Lancashire, England ::232 miners 
were 

An official tel from Havana reports that peace 
has been pentouall throughout Caba, the remaining in- 
surgents having surrendered. President Garcia with 
his companions has sailed for St. Thounas in a Spanish 
war vessel. 

The United States consul at Canton, China, reports 
that a terrible tornado swept over that city on the llth 
of April, causing great destruction of life and prop 
> It is estimated that 10,000 persons were killed. 

mob of strikers intending to wreck a mill in Que- 
bec, on the 12th, was fired upon by the military, and 
—— Two of the rioters were killed and many 
won . 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT.—Born, NovEeMBER 8, 1794: Dip, June- 12, By Auman & Co.] 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Ear y in the morning of June 12, after an ill- 
ness of fourteen days, the most eminent of Ameri- 
can poets died at his residence in this city. His 
illness was caused by injuries received in falling 
on the steps of a friend’s house. He had de- 
livered the address at the unveiling of the bust 
of Mazzin1, in Central Park, and the heat and 
exertion proved too great for his strength. While 
standing at the door of his friend’s residence, 
where he had gone to take rest and to dine, he 
suddenly swooned, and, falling backward, struck 
heavily upon his head. He was carried into the 
house, and in a short time recovered conscious- 
ness and was able to go to his own home. With- 
in a short time, however, he again became un- 
conscious, and lingered in that state until his 
deatk. He passed quietly and painlessly away as 
in a peaceful sleep. 

The following memoir, from the pen of Mr. R. 
H. Sropparp, gives an interesting summary of the 
long literary and journalistic career of this emi- 
nent man, as well as a critical survey of his in- 
tellectual development. 


When the last lustrum of the last century was 
about to begin, a boy was born in a little town in 
one of the western counties of Massachusetts. 
His father was a physician in good repute, who had 
married a daughter of one of the early settlers 
of the region, which was called the Pontoosac For- 
est. He was a stern old magistrate, was Squire 
EBENEZER SNELL, and his grandson remembers to 
have seen in his childhood a culprit who was 
flogged by his orders, for theft, at the public whip- 
ping-post in the neighborhood. Squire SNELL 
built himself a homestead at Cummington about 
five years before the birth of his grandson, whose 


“earliest recollections are of the low chambers 


which sheltered and the gambrel roof which cov- 
ered his father’s family there. This old home- 
stead, which stands at the fork of the roads, re- 
mained in possession of the family until the child 
had grown to man’s estate, when it was sold. It 
was repurchased by him thirty years later, and re- 
modelled and enlarged, though it still retains its 
original shape. 

The story of Bryant’s childhood, when it shall 
be written, will be found to differ in many respects 
from the story of the childhood of most American 


poets, especially in the matter of its early surround- 
ings. The life upon which he opened his eyes on 
the 3d of November, 1794, was a simpler life than 
ours. Manners were more primitive and austere, 
and wants were fewer. Social distinctions, though 
respected, were not such barriers between the 
rich and the poor as they have since become. 
Men were valued more for what they were than 
for what they possessed, and were measured by 
high moral standards. Religion was a part of 
the business of every-day life: the day was open- 
ed and closed with prayer, grace was said before 
and after meat, and the reading of the Scriptures 
was enjoyed as a daily task. Religious books were 
studied, and the younger members of the family 
c itted hundreds of verses to memory, and re- 
peated the psalms and hymns of Warrts,which held 
their own in New England thirty or forty years lat- 
er. They were milk for babes as well as strong 
meat for men, and it was natural, therefore, that 
young Master Bryant should be fed upon them in 
his childhood. Children were taught to read at a 
very early age then, and generally by their moth- 
ers, who considered the mental training of their 
offspring as much a part of their household du- 


ties as the making of pies and darning of clothes. 
Before he was three years old he was familiar 
with the sacred strains of Dr. Warts, and was 
wont to recite them, book in hand, with appropt 
ate gestures. 

Dr. Bryant believed his profession to be 4 noble 
one, and it was from this belief that he named his 
little son after one of its luminaries—the cele- 
brated Dr. Cutten, of Scotland. ‘The 
boy will succeed me in the healing art,” he ore 
thought. It was doubtful at first whether the la 
would live, for he was very frail, and he had an 1m- 
mense head. The size of his head troubled his 
anxious father, who could not find any remedy - 
excessive cerebral development in the writings © 
Dr. CULLEN, so he hit upon a remedy of his own, an 
ordered the child to be ducked every erage SYR 
spring of clear cold water which burst up out of t ; 
under-world near the BryaNT homestead. Twoo 
his students were deputed to take the child a 
his warm bed, and to run with him to this spring, 
in which he and his offending head were “5 
mersed. The youngster fought against this ye" 
ment, which was continued until the size © ~ 
head diminished, or, what was about the sam 
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the 


thing, until the size of his body increased, and 
the whilom discrepancy of proportion of both was 
not noticeable. 

Dr. Bryant’s hope was that Witt1am CULLEN 
would take kindly to medicine, but it was evident 
to him before many years had passed that it was 
a fallacious one. It was not a doctor who came 


to his hearth when the leaves of November were 

beginning to fall, but that curious specimen of 4 
the race, a poet. . The child lisped in numbers, as | 
some unfortunate children will. His father ac- 
cepted the situation gracefully. If nature had 
made his boy a poet, a poet he should be. He 
sympathized with him, as Porg’s old father had 


. 
— 


MR. BRYANT’S FAVORITE SEAT—VIEW FROM THE HALL DOOR AT ROSLYN.—[Drawn sy Granvitte Perkins. ] 


sympathized with Aim a hundred or more years 
before, corrected his rhymes when they were 
faulty, and directed his mind in the choice of 
models to be followed. Papa Bryant thought 
well of them, and when they were good enough to 
print, he sent them te a newspaper in Northamp- 
ton, the editor of which published them. 


The history of a poet’s mind, which is but an- 
other name for the history of his poetry, can only 
be narrated by those who have studied it thought- 


fully, and by such study have become familiar. 


with the circumstances under which it was writ- 
ten. Chronology is of great assistance to the 
poetic student, and if to chronology he adds some 


MR. BRYANT’S COUNTRY HOUSE AT ROSLYN, LONG ISLAND.—[Drawn sy Granvitte Perxrns. |} 
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knowledge of history, social as well as literary, 
and a little geography, much that would other- 
wise have been obscure will be clear tohim. The 
child is the father of the man, and both man and 
child are creatures of the times in which they 
live. Grapes are not gathered from thorns, nor 
figs from thistles, but every tree brings forth 
after his kind. Bryant could not have been 
what he was if he had been born fifty years later, 
and elsewhere than in New England. What one 
feels first of all in reading his poetry is that he is 
a profound lover of nature, and that the nature 
which he loves is of a peculiar character. His 
childhood and youth were not passed on the sea- 
board, we say, but inland, in a wild, wooded, mount- 
ainous country. 
Worpswortn’s books were in the house, his 
old servant said, but his study was out-of-doors. 
So was the study of Master Bryant, who learned 
less from the books he read than any poet with 
whom I am acquainted (for such parrot notes as 
he picked up from Porg count for nothing), and 
whose mind was only once directed by any book 
whatever. This was a reprint of WorDSwoRTH’s 
Lyrical Ballads, which revealed to him a world 
of which he was but dimly conscious before. He 
had partaken of its refreshment as he had par- 
taken of his father’s spring, and of the wind 


_ which had blown into the western chamber where 


he sat and wrote. The spring drew his little 
feet to it when he was old enough to toddle away 
from the door, and where, a sparkling rivulet, 
it went flowing along behind the house, it in- 
vited him to play on its grassy sides, where he 
cropped violets and listened to the hymn of the 
brown thrasher. When boyhood came he tried 
his rude numbers by it, and, like many a young 
poet before and since, indulged in dreams of fame. 
When absent, its limpid waters were reflected in 
his memory, sparkling in sunshine, bordered with 
herbs, and green with water-cresses. As he grew 
older he wandered off into the forest. The thick 
roof of branches was musical with birds, squir- 
rels sat with raised paws chirping merrily, and 
swarms of insects danced in the light that waken- 
ed them into life. The trees shared the deep con- 
tentment which filled his spirit, and the sun look- 
ed in from the blue sky and blessed him. Every 
thing was tranquil—the mossy rocks, the trunks 
of fallen trees twisting their dark roots to which 
the earth still clung. He trod softly lest he 
should disturb the wren as she dipped her bill in 
the water. Other boys saw this as well as he, 
but not as he, for he was a poet; nor did he see 
it in its finest sense until his vision had been 
sharpened by WorpswortH. He walked no more 
through the woods and on the hills as in a great 
gallery of pictures; he was in a world of vital 
forms and forces. He had read the letter before, 
now he felt the spirit. So the boy ripened into 
the youth, who in his sixteenth year was sent to 
Williams College. He devoted himself to classic- 
al learning, in which he was already well ground- 
ed, and spent his leisure hours in rambling among 
the Berkshire Hills, which commence in the neigh- 
borhood of Williamstown. ~He had the same 
love of water as the young SHELLEY, who about 
this time was sailing his paper boats at Oxford ; 
and, as he wandered at home by the rivulet and 
the Westfield, he now wandered along Green Riv- 
er, which came stealing up from the south around 
the mountain bases until it mingled its waters 
with those of the Housatonic. He leved the se- 
clusion of the glens and valleys through which it 
flowed, and the forests and hills which shaded its 
western bank. He knew it was good to be there, 
and wished that fate had left him free to wander 
forever there with the river, 
‘Till the eating cares of life should depart, 
And the peace of the scene pass into my heart; 


And I envy thy stream, as it glides along, 
Through its beautiful banks in a trance of song.” 


Other memories than those of woodland walks 


characterized the college days of Bryant, who 


recalled one of them on a public occasion fifty 
years after his entrance. It was concerning a 
book which had then just been published in New 
York, and which we now see is a prominent land- 
mark in early American literature—Anickerbock- 
er’s History of New York. Our poetical student 
obtained a copy, and learned by heart a portion 
of it to repeat as a declamation before his class, 
but he was so overcome with laughter when he 
appeared upon the floor that he was unable to 
proceed, and drew upon himself the rebuke of his 
teacher. At the end of two years he obtained an 
honorable discharge, intending to complete his 
studies at Yale, but the idea was abandoned. It 
was necessary that he should adopt a profession, 
and as it would have been madness for him to 
think of living by poetry, he determined to study 
law. He returned to Cummington before pro- 
ceeding to do so, and instead of bidding his Muse 
farewell, as Sir WiLLiam had done, 
he fortified himself for his grave pursuit by writ-~ 
ing a poem which the world will not willingly let 
die. It was written in his eighteenth year, and, 
if my memory of poetry is not at fault, it is the 
most remarkable poem that ever was written by 
a young man of that age. It could only have 
been written in America. Its central thought, 
the universality and antiquity of death, demand- 
ed the background of a continent for its illustra- 
tion, and the flight of untold centuries for its con- 
templation. I do not see how it could possibly 
have been suggested by the burial-places of Eu- 
rope, which are modern in comparison with those 
of the New World, itself the sepulchre of races 
long since extinct. History has preserved neither 
their names nor their deeds. We can imagine 
whence they came, and whither they went, but 
knowledge of them we have none. The pall of 
darkness covers them. No European poet has 
added a thought to Gray’s famous “ Elegy,” and 
no writer has pointed out, so far as I know, that 
it is a purely literary production. It may have 
been conceived in the church-yard at Stoke-Pogis, 
but Gray was delivered of it in his study after 
seven years’ labor. There is scarcely an image 


or an epithet in it which can not be traced to oth- 
er poets, and its natural descriptions are eminent- 
ly bookish. Its reflections are natural and just, 
but not original, and the vanished ones who are 
recalled to mind are merely such as were native 
to the place. The narrowness of the poet’s sym- 
pathy adds to the pathos of the poem, perhaps, 
but it cireumscribes our interest. What are the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet beside the patri- 
archs of the infant world— 


“The powerful of the earth, the wise, the good, 
Fair forms and hoary seers of ages past” — 


with whom we shall lie down in one mighty sep- 
ulchre? What in all literature is more impress- 
ive than this stately and solemn passage : 

“The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
In majesty, an e comp ng broo 
That make the meadows qrom ; and, poured round all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 
Through the still lapse of All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning, traverse Barca’s desert sands, 
Or lose th in the continuous woode 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings—yet the dead are there; 
And millions in those solitades, since first 
The ht of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone.” 


This has become hackneyed through school-books 
and the recitations of school-boys, but it is noble 
writing, and for all time. 


“Ye wrangling courts and stubborn law, 
To smoke and crowds and cities draw,” 


sang BiacksTone; and to these the author of 
“ Thanatopsis” soon departed, leaving the MS. of 
his immortal poem in the old homestead. It was 
found by his father, and shown to a lady of his 
acquaintance, with the remark, “ Here are some 
lines that our WiLL1a4m has been writing.” She 
read them, and burst into tears, and Dr. Bryant 
paid the same tribute to the genius of his poet 
son. Where can the poem be published so as to 
attract the most attention ? was a question which 
must have occurred to him, for it was clearly too 
good to come out in the Poet’s Corner of a coun- 
try newspaper ; so he cast about in his mind until 
the establishment of the North American Review, 
when he sent it to the editors of that periodical. 
It was read, and its merits were discussed by a 
club who sat in judgment upon the manuscripts 
that were offered for publication therein, one of 
whom, Ricnarp Henry Dana, a gentleman of a 
critical turn of mind, was slow to believe that it 
was written by an American. He was informed 
that the author was a member of the Massachu- 
setts Senate, and he walked from his residence 
at Cambridge to Boston to see the remarkable 
man. A plain middle-aged person was pointed out 
to him; but he was so certain that he could not 
be the poet he was in search of that he returned 
without an introduction. “Thanatopsis” was pub- 
lished in the North American Review in 1816—an 
important year in the history of American litera- 
ture, in that it determined that a poet had at last 
risen in the New World. How much or how little 
sensation “‘ Thanatopsis” made when it appeared 
I have no means of knowing, but if I may judge 
by its influence upon subsequent poetry, it made 
a mark immediately. It certainly impressed the 
young versifiers of the period, to whom it was as 
great a revelation as Worpsworts had been to 
its author. They followed in the path he had 
struck ‘out, but at an immeasurable distance be- 
hind him. Meanwhile he was studying the pro- 
fession he had chosen at Washington, and after- 
ward at Bridgewater, and was writing poetry in his 
intervals of leisure. His next poems were, “ The 
Yellow Violet,” which is a marvel of simple melody; 
“ Inscription for the Entrance of a Wood,” a rem- 
iniscence of the old forest at Cummington, where 
perhaps it was written ; the song beginning, “Soon 
as the glazed and glancing snow ;” and the mem- 
orable lines ““To a Water-fowl.” The last was 
written at Bridgewater, and was su by the 
sight of a solitary water-fowl flying toward the 
northwest at sunset. It is warmer in color than 
any of his previous poems, and its lesson is as 
impressive to-day as it was sixty years ago. 

Mr. Bryant was admitted to the bar at Plym- 
outh in his twenty-first year. He practiced law 
a year at Plainfield, near Cummington, and in 
the following year he removed to Great Barring- 
ton, in Berkshire. The little song that I have 
already mentioned contains a faint allusion to the 
tender passion : 

“He sees what none but lover might, 
The dwelling of his Genevieve.” 


Whether he had any Genevieve in mind, other 
than the lady in CoLEripGr’s exquisite poem, is 
doubtful. There is certainly no feeling in it, and 
I suspect it was because the heart of the young 
lawyer had not been touched by any of the sea- 
board daughters of the Puritans. He found a 
Genevieve, however, at Great Barrington, in the 
person of Miss Frances Farrcui_p, whom he mar- 
ried in 1821. 


The year 1821—the year of his marriage 


and of the death of his father—was a mem- 
orable one, in that it witnessed the birth of his 
noble poem, “The Ages,” which was written for, 
and read before, the Phi Beta Kappa Society at 
Cambridge, and the publication of the first col- 
lection of his poetical works. A young Eng- 
lishman, one THomas Macavtay, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, wrote during this 
year a prize poem, entitled “ Evening,” and it is 
instructive to compare his musical heroics with 
the stately Spenserian stanzas of “The Ages.” 
It is still more instructive to compare the intel- 
lectual breadth, the philosophic grasp, and the 
picturesque imaginativeness of “The Ages” with 
the unique intensity of “ Thanatopsis.” Nine 
years had elapsed since this glorious boy-poem 


was written, but they were years that brought the 
philosophic mind. ing his poems in the or- 
der in which they were composed, we detect his 
growth asa poetanda man. He began by paint- 
ing nature in masses, but, as he went on, details 
were scrutinized carefully and introduced into his 
pictures, commencing with the “Inscription for 
the Entrance toa Wood.” Never before was for- 
est scenery painted so well, nor its ministrations 
to most minds so clearly interpreted. It is a 
sketch, however, beside “A Winter Piece,” which 
has always seemed to me the only perfect poem 
of the kind in the language. Thus far he has 
chiefly distinguished himself as a painter. In 
“ A Walk at Sunset,” while he is still a painter, 
he is a historian. He has found the clew which 
slipped through the fingers of Frengav and 
Dwicut, who were not great enough to follow 
whither it led, and has come upon a new world in 
the old world of the Indians. He is the first poet 
to understand the value of the Indians as a fac- 
tor in American poetry. CamPsBELu flattered him- 
self that he understood it when he wrote “ Ger- 
trude of Wyoming,” which was published in the 
same year as “ The ee, but he was mis- 
taken, as every American who has read the poem 
knows. The atmosphere of it is false and unreal, 
though the sketches of the Indian chief Outalissi, 
“The stoic of the woods, the man without a tear,” 


is vigorously drawn. Mr. Bryant was the earli- 
est to perceive that it was only as a glimpse of 
remote antiquity the Indian life was poetical, and 
he referred to it incidentally, as he might have 
referred to shapes of mist rising softly in the 
distance. He casts a rapid glance at the hunter 
tribes and their deeds in the chase and well- 
fought wars: 
“I stand upon their ashes in thy beam, 
The offspring of another race, I stand, 
Beside a stream they loved, this valley stream; 
And where the — fire of the quivered band 
Showed the gray oa - fits, war-song rung, 
I teach the quiet shades the strains of this new song.” 
The Indian element, if I may use the phrase, in- 
creased in vividness as Mr. Bryant continued his 
poetic studies, and shaped itself next into “ The 
Indian Girl’s Lament.” The tone of this poem 
is exquisite, the details are in perfect keeping, 
and the general effect a curious blending of the 
lovely and the pathetic. It was followed by “ An 
Indian Story,” “ An Indian at the Burial-Place of 
his Fathers,” and “ Monument Mountain”—three 
characteristic poems, which commemorate his 
residence at Great Barrington, and make the val- 
leys and hills of Berkshire classic ground. They 
are unmatched and unmatchable for manliness 
of thought, dignity of language, and picturesque- 
ness of expression. He revisits the homestead, 
and, strolling by the rivulet, recalls the years that 
have flown 
“‘ Since first a child, and half afraid, : 
I wandered in the forest shade.” 
The same sweet sounds that his childhood heard 
are in his ears; the waters run with their old 
sparkling light; but the grave stranger there 
** Has scarce a single trace of him 
Who sported once upon thy brim.” 
He has tried the world, and the coloring of ro- 
mance is gone. But nature has kept the truths 
she promised him; for 
“The radiant beanty shed abroad 
On all the glorious works of God 
Shows fres to my sobered eye 
Each charm it wore in days gone by.” 
Then he anticipates the time when he shall look 
his last on the brook, which, dim to his eyes, will 
flow as brightly as of old; and when he is sleep- 
ing by her side, and generations have come and 
gone, it will go on and on: 
** Amid young flo 
And, singing down thy narrow glen 
8 mock the fading race of men.” 
Man has been taken to his heart with a more 
humane sympathy than was his when he conceived 
“Thanatopsis.” He has learned the lesson of an 
old man’s funeral—a neighbor of the family, no 
doubt—and in his walks on the hills north of the 
homestead he has searched for two humble graves, 
which he remembered were once there, and, since 
he can not find them, he will consecrate the mem- 
ory of their occupants in his poetry. Such was 
the intellectual biography of Mr. Bryanr until 
his thirty-first year, when he removed to New 
York, and when his career as a man of letters 
and a man of affairs commenced. 
There was beginning to be a demand for litera- 
ture, and it came, of course, from our great cities, 


‘the most metropolitan of which was New York. 


It was the best place that an author could have 
selected for a home fifty or sixty years as Mr. 
Bryant found when he was fairly settled in it. 
His first literary enterprise was the New York 
Review, a scholarly periodical, which was enriched 
with his poetry, as well as that of his friend 
Dana; his second was his editorial connection 
with the Evening Post. 
~The New York Review was speedily gathered 
to the limbo of extinct periodicals. Nothing 
daunted by its fate, he took part in a similar 
work, the United States Review, in which he had 
the honor—for it was one—of publishing Hat- 
LECK’s noble poem of “Burns.” Mr. Asror’s 
clerk took kindly to the Massachusetts editor, 
whom he used to meet, no doubt, among the wits 
at Eastsurn’s rooms, “I have an epistle in verse 
from an old gentleman to the Recorder,” he said, 
one day, “ which, if you please, I will send to you 
for the Hvening Post, It is all in my head, and 
you shall have it as soon as I have written it 
out.” In due time the epistle appeared. It was 
addressed to the Recorder, Mr. Ricnarp 
whom it bantered pleasantly—why, I have for- 
gotten, if I ever knew. It was so popular that 
when it was out of print it was copied and hand- 
ed round in manuscript. 

In 1832 Mr. Bryant published the second collec- 
tion of his poems. Eleven years had now passed 
since the publication of his first collection, and 
they had not been wasted intellectually, notwith- 


standing the legal and literary drud i 
which they had been crowded. We find. as 
might have been expected, new elements in the 
poetry that Mr. Bryant wrote during this period 
of his life. To his love of nature, which was as 
fervent as of old, was added a wider range of hu. 
man sympathies than marked his early verse 
and greater imaginativeness of language. | 
should select as an example of this last quality 
the “ Hymn to the North Star,” which is of im. 
agination all compact. I should select “A For. 
est Hymn” for its solemn grandeur and religious 
emotion, and “June” for its exquisite simplicity 
and pathos. I should select “The Disinterred 
Warrior” as a manly plea for the graves of the 
red men; “A Scene on the Hudson” as a lovely 
picture of a Sabbath day; “The Past” as the 
tenderest and loftiest rendering of 
“The dark backward and abysm of time ;” 

and “The Prairies” as a masterpiece of natural 
description and historic reflection. Nor should | 
omit the translations which follow, and show the 
extent and variety of Mr. Brayanr’s scholarship 
during this busy period. They are from the 

Greek, the Spanish, the French, the Portuguese, 

and old Provengal languages, and are notable 

transfusions of their originals. 

Among the motives which impel men to travel 
two, I suppose, predominate—the desire to sec 
other countries than those they are familiar with, 
and the desire to see their fellow-creatures of 
other races. One might have predicted that so ar. 
dent a worshipper of nature as Mr. Bryant woul: 
be a traveller when circumstances should per. 
mit, and that he would study foreign manners 
and governments in order to increase his general 
knowledge of man. He was possessed of the 
passion which haunted the mind of Scniire 
just before his death, and which led him in 
thought 

“To wander forth wherever lie 
The homes and haunts of humankind.” 

The world of to-day is not the world that Mr. 

BRYANT saw in intervals of travel between his 

fortieth and sixtieth year, and if one wishes to 

know what it was during that time, he can not 
do better than to look over his two volumes of 
letters. He was at home wherever he went, and 
was interested in all he saw—a close observer, of 

a philosophic turn of mind. I love to think of 

him taking his pleasure in foreign lands, but I 

do not like to think of him chained to his desk 

so many years in the editorial office of the Even- 

ing Post. I know something of journalism, in a 

mild way, and I know that he could not really 

have liked it. At his best, a journalist is not an 

author; at his worst, he is a miserable pettifog- 
ger, whose business it is to set men by the ears. 

f law is the scrawling of strange words with a 
barbarous pen, what, pray, is political journalism ? 

That in becoming a political writer Mr. Bryant 

was actuated by a strong sense of duty, I have 

no doubt, and that he ranked among the ablest 
political writers of his time is certain. He car- 
ried conscience into his work, and was respected 
accordingly. He was an intelligent lover of his 
country, not merely because it was his country, 
but because it was the land in which the free 
spirit of mankind had thrown off its last fetters. 
He is the most American of poets in his devotion 
to Freedom, which was not to him, as to the 
youthful Mitton, a mountain nymph, but a stern, 
bearded man, armed to the teeth, his brow scarred 
with the tokens of old wars, and his limbs strong 
with struggling. His conception of Freedom has 
always seemed to me the noblest in all poetry; 
and how admirable is his impersonation of Amer- 
ica as the mother of a mighty race! 
“Power at thy bounds 
Stops and calls back his baffled hounds.” 

When our civil war began he sounded a bugle 

call to his countrymen, and when it was finished 

he rejoiced over the death of the great Wrong 
that had provoked it. 

The lives of most poets are uneventful, and 
Mr. Brrant’s was no exception to the rule. I 
might continue to give dates in connection there- 
with, as, that he published “The Fountain and 
Other Poems” in 1842, “ The White-footed Deer” 
in 1844, Letters of a Traveller in 1850, Thirty Po- 
ems in 1864, Letters from the East in 1869, his 
translations of the Iliad and Odyssey in 1870 
and 1871, and Orations and Addresses in 1873. 
I might also mention the different years in which 
he visited England, Egypt, Cuba, etc. Chronol- 

is easy enough, but it is not biography, as 

I understand it, and I shall not pursue it here. 

What I wish to do is to pay my humble tribute 

to the memory of a great poet, and to submit 

my understanding of his genius. His tempera- 
ment led him to the contemplation of serious 
things. Life and death were his themes of medi- 
tation in youth. The boy-poet who wrote “ Than- 
atopsis” at eighteen was the father of the old 
man who wrote “The Flood of Years” at eighty- 
two. His poetry has been called cold. Mr. 

Lowe. had something to say on that point in 

his “Fable for Critics,” in which he compared 

him to an iceberg that never is ignified. 

“ Unqualified merits, I'll grant, if you choose, he has 
Like being etieved with the very north 
Mr. Bryant's poetry stirs me, if I may be sai 

to be stirred by grave emotion and unshed tears. 

I hear through it, as through no other poetry, 

“ The still, sad music of humanity.” 

It is too large to be tumultuous. Nature seems 

to have translated herself in it, and when I read 

it I think of a tremendous line of Biaxe’s, 
“T hear the father of the ancient men.” 

The coldness which I do not find in Mr. Bry- 
ANT’s poetry, existed, I have been told, in his a 
ing toward his fellow-men. I never felt it mys¢ 
when I was with him ; I felt that he was shy and 
retiring, averse from hasty expression of feeling, 
a great poet should be. 4¢ 
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r his heart on his sleeve, and he never 
a ie right hand know what his left hand did. 
That he was social his whole life proved. When 
he first came to New York his society was sought 
by men of his own profession, who met at a club 
which Coorer had established at his own house, 
and by the best artists in the city. He was drawn 
to artists by his knowledge of nature. When his 
friend CoLE died, he was chosen to pronounce his 
funeral oration before the National Academy. 
When Coorer died, he delivered a discourse on 
his life, genius, and writings at Metropolitan Hall. 
When Irvine died, he delivered a similar discourse 
at the Academy of Music. When Ha.ieck and 
VerpLanck died, he read papers upon them be- 
fore the Historical Society. — That he understood 
and appreciated his distinguished friends was ev- 
ident in those admirable eulogies, which are mod- 
els of what such productions should be—just, 
generous, and thoughtful. His critical insight 
was as sure in judging of the intellects of others 
as in judging of his own. He made no mental 
mistakes, but always came up to the standard of 
himself. He honored whatever was honorable in 
man and excellent in art. He was the first Amer- 
ican poet, as I have said, and he saw, if not the 
birth of American Art, that promising stripling 
in its pinafore. Old New York artists tell of a 
“Sketch Club” which flourished years ago, and 
was the germ of the “Century,” into which it so 
rovally expanded. He belonged to the “Sketch 
Club,” as he did to the “Century,” whose president 


he was. 

The life of Mr. Bryant was one that I wish all 
pocts could lead, it was so well ordered, so care- 
ful, and so dignified. Whatever anxieties the 
res angusta domi may have caused him in early 
manhood, he was singularly prosperous for a 
poet. He did not have to learn, as so many do, 
the mournful lesson which Dr. JoHNsON puts 80 
tersely : 

“Slow rises worth, by poverty depressed.” 

The ills which assail the lives of scholars passed 
him by. His life was fortunate, not only in the 
material things for which we strive, but in the 
spiritual things for which we ought to strive. His 
first ambition was to be a poet; the hope of it 
brought the blood into his boyish cheeks as he 
wandered by the rivulet in his father’s grounds, 
and filled his mind with solemn thoughts. He 
was constant to this @mbition, and to the lofty 
ideal which he created for himself. Poetry with 
him was the highest expression of the intellect. 
He was above schools of poetry; he saw them 
rise and flourish and fall while he sung. He was 
never uneasy about himself, bu: went on his way 
calmly, seeing lesser poets shoot past him with- 
out emotion, or with such emotion as lurks in a 
sardonic smile. He was certain of his greatness, 
as certain as WorpswortH and MILTON were of 
theirs, and the world has ratified the verdict in 
his case as in theirs. He might have said of his 
verse, aS SHAKSPEARE Said of his, 

‘Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 

About the time when Squire SNELL was build- 
ing the old homestead at Cummington, one Rica- 
ARD Kirk, a Quaker, was building a great square 
dwelling-house at Roslyn, on Long Island. It 
stood, and stands, at the foot of a woody hill, which 
shelters it on the east, facing Hempstead harbor, 
which has here the appearance of a lake, bordered 
as it is with trees, through which are seen cottages 
and farm-houses. An artificial pgnd, drawn from 
the abundance of springs on the hill, lies between 
the house and the edge of the harbor, from which 
it is divided by an embankment clothed with shade 
trees and shrubbery. Friend Kirk was gathered 
to his fathers, and other Friends occupied his 
dwelling. At last came a historian, to whom its 
extreme simplicity was displeasing, and who sur- 
rounded it by square columns and a wide piazza. 
Shut in by trees and vines, it is such a home as 
we love to fancy a poet in; and it is no wonder, 
therefore, that it came into the possession of our 
poet after the old homestead was sold. He called 
it Cedarmere, from the redundancy of cedars on 
the grounds, and made it his summer home. He 
gave us a glimpse of it in the charming poem that 
he wrote on his serene old age: 


“On my cornice linger the ripe black grapes un- 
ered ; 
Children fill the groves with the echoes of their 
ee, 
Gathering | chestnuts, and shouting when be- 
em 


side 
a — the heavy fruit of the tall black-walnut- 
ree.” 


It was a kindly autumn that dealt mercifully with 
the growths of summer, and the old poet prayed 
that life would deal as mercifully by him: 


se Dreary are the years when the eye can look no 


longer 
With delight on Nature, or hope on humankind; 
O may those that whiten my temples as they pase 


me 
unfrozen, and spare the cheerful 


Such was our greatest poet, Wit1aM CULLEN 
Bryant. 


THE EUROPEAN CONGRESS. 


_ A Conaress of eminent statesmen is necessarily 
interesting, and all the world will watch with 
eagerness the deliberations of Bismarck, Scuov- 
VALOFF, BEACONSFIELD, and their associates, of the 
political leaders of the European states engaged 
upon @ new reconstruction of the map of Europe. 
A Congress is so infinitely better than a war that 
philanthropy and intelligence unite in seeing in 
its assembling the triumph of sense. In 
Some respects its composition is defective. The 
liberal and higher element of English politics 
will not be there. Mr. Giapstone, Mr. 
or even Lord Dersy, would add a more national 
tone to the English deputation. Toryism, a dead 
“nservatism, is not the natural condition of the 
Auglo-Saxon intellect to-day, any more than it 
Was a hundred years ago, when it drove England 


into its war with America. But with Prince 
Bismakck time has brought a strong Protestant 


impulse that places him far in advance of the 


reactionary faction, and M. Wapp1naron is a re- 
publican. It is at least a more humane, a more 
intelligent Congress than that which assembled 
in 1815 to suppress progress, condemn knowl- 
edge, and create a “ Holy Alliance.” 

The Congress of Vienna (1815) was not with- 
out its progressive element. It declared the ab- 
olition of the slave-trade “one of the noblest 
monuments of the age which embraced it,” it 
provided for the free navigation of rivers, threw 
open the Danube and the Rhine, revived Switzer- 
land, proclaimed amnesty for Poland. But it was 
over bleeding and wasted Europe that the Con- 
gress of Vienna ruled with a remorseless hand. 
Its members were as eminent in their day as are 
the members summoned to Berlin. England sent 
two of its most famous names, but not its most 
intellectual, and WELLINGTON and CasTLEREAGH 
could only represent a dull policy of repression. 
From Austria came Merrernicn, chief of con- 
servatives; from France TaLLEYRanp, the won- 
derful talker; Russia, among others, sent Nes- 
SELRODE; Prussia, and 
Eight powers were represented, and the map of 
Europe was restored, with little care for the wel- 
fare of its people. Austria held Lombardy and 
Venice. The Pope received again the States 
of the Church, with unlimited power; the Bour- 
Bons went back to Naples, France, Spain; Aus- 
tria ruled in the German Diet, where Prussia 
held yet only a modest place. It is impossible to 
deny industry and a certain intelligence to this 
age of diplomacy, which laid down the boundaries 


| even of Bosnia and Dalmatia, defined the rations 


the troops were to receive in France, declared 
that the tallow candles of the officers should be 
eight to a pound, and fixed their tobacco for ev- 
ery month. An endless series of treaties was 
completed between all the European states ; their 
provisions would fill great volumes; the minute 
details reach even to the smallest towns and vil- 
lages. Every thing seemed provided for except 
the interests of the masses. A stern and rigid 
rule of castes and despots followed the fierce pe- 
riod of discord which had nearly made Europe 
free. TALLEYRAND, WELLINGTON, 
had woven a net-work of despotic governments, 
and hoped to hold in chains the ever-advancing 
mind. 

One of the fruits of the Congress of Vienna 
was the Holy Alliance. At Paris in September, 
1815, the rulers of Austria, Prussia, and Russia 
signed secretly a memorable instrument. FRav- 
cis, Freperick WILLIAM, and ALEXANDER were 
evidently enthusiasts in their own cause, and fan- 
cied themselves endowed by a Divine commission 
with the charge of European affairs. They de- 
clare that they are “ brothers ;” they profess the 
spirit of fraternity, and promise to defend each 
other against every foe; “ they will remain united 
by the bonds of a true and undissoluble frater- 
nity,” they say; they are the heads of “ one fam- 
ily;” they intend to rule only by the principles 
of the Christian religion ; and they invite all other 
powers to join them in their holy league. To the 
Prince Regent, afterward Grorce IV., they ad- 
dress an invitation that he could scarcely resist, 
yet was unable to accept. “Sir, our brother and 
cousin,” wrote Francis, Freperick, and ALEXAN- 
DER, to the profligate prince, “the events which 
have afflicted the world for more than twenty years 
have convinced us that the only means of put- 
ting an end to them is to be found in the 
most free and most intimate union between the 
sovereigns whom Divine Providence has placed 
over the heads of the peoples of Europe.” It 
was the league of the kings against the people, 
a pledge to check revolution and destroy prog- 
ress. It is well known how the people every 
where accepted the challenge of the kings, how 
America replied to the Holy Alliance by Wes- 
STER’S sonorous periods, and how reform in ev- 
ery land refused to listen to the mandates of 
MeTTERNICH and TaLLEYRAND. Religion blushed 
at the tyranny erected in its name, and humanity 
wept over the sorrows of the people. 

The Holy Alliance was soon followed by a ris- 
ing wave of progress. Within ten years all Span- 
ish South America was in revolt against Spain; 
within fifteen France had expelled its Bourson, 
and England, amidst a general rising of its peo- 
ple, had passed a reform bill. The tide of de- 
mocracy swept away the strongest defenses of 
the despotic sovereigns. At last came the gen- 
eral dethronement of 1848, the fall of the kings, 
the enfranchisement of nations; almost as if in 
mockery of the Congress of 1815, and the bold 
despotism of the three emperors, Berlin and Vi- 
enna defied their sovereigns, and the Holy Alli- 
ance perished amidst the reign of a general 
progress. No second Congress of Vienna has 
ever assembled; the n sovereigns have 
learned to trust to the intelligent people; educa- 
tion, universal suffrage, a general improvement, 
have followed the fall of the autocrats, and in 
the midst of many evils, of many disappoint- 
ments, no one can doubt that humanity and tol- 
erance have never ceased to advance. 

The Crimean war brought on another Congress 
almost European. It wanted, however, the trait 
of universality. Napo.ron III, who, with ex- 
traordinary success, aspired to lead the European 
counsels, drew England into hostilities with Rus- 
sia, carried off the glory of the contest, and found 
himself in 1856 the acknowledged dispenser of 
peace or war. At his nod the nations trembled. 
London was often in dread lest its Gallic ally 
should seriously meditate a sack of the mighty 
capital, and Punch, in animated portraits, has pre- 
served the comic terrors of his countrymen. The 
Crimean war had been undertaken, it was claimed, 
to defend the independence of Turkey. This was, 
according to the English view, its only purpose. 
Said Queen Victoria to her Parliament, March 
28, 12854, “her determination was to employ the 
power and resources of the nation” in defense of 


Turkey against Russia. Turkey was saved, Rus- 
sia beaten, but the chief result to Europe was the 
elevation of France to a virtual dictatorship. A 
general Congress was held, Turkey was admitted 
into the “ European system,” a part of its debt 
was guaranteed by France and England, the Black 
Sea was closed to ships of war, and in March, 
1856, the Treaty of Paris confirmed Napo.eon in 
the leadership of the European sovereigns. Still 
he was not satisfied, and he still entertained the 
project of a more general Congress that might put 
an end to all future wars by a new arrangement 
of the map of Europe. Possibly the frontier of 
France might be extended to the Rhine, and its 
supremacy assured by a new distribution of ter- 
ritory. 

} In November, 1863, Napotgon pressed his proj- 
éct upon his ally the Queen of England. “Mad- 
am, my sister,” he wrote, “In the face of the 
events which daily arise, I deem it my duty to 
impart my whole thought to the sovereigns to 
whom the destiny of nations is confided.” He 
points to the broken stipulations of the Congress 
of Vienna, and invites the “ princes” of Europe 
to Paris to “lay the basis of a general pacifica- 
tion.” But the Queen, or rather Lord Jonn Rus- 
SELL, gently evaded the dangerous invitation, no 
princes were lured into the shining net, and Na- 
POLEON saw with no satisfaction his armies ex- 
pelled from Mexico by a people he feared, and 
Germany roused to new energy by the rise of 
Prussia. From 1863 to 1870 many new treaties 
were formed, many changes took place in the 
map of Europe, but in few of these did the hand 
of the French Emperor appear. His authority 
was shaken. The reverse in Mexico had shown 
his weakness ; the hostility of Germany guarded 
the borders of the Rhine. The next, the latest, 
Congress marks his overthrow. And it was after 
the fatal fall of the French dictatorship and of 
the union of England and France that Russia 
demanded the control of the Black Sea and the 
abrogation of the treaty of 1856. England yield- 
ed in part to the demands of the Czar, and in 
March, 1871, a treaty was signed at London by 
all the great powers of Europe, rescinding the 
restrictions imposed upon Russia by the Crimean 


war. 

Since 1871 the map of Europe has been once 
more wholly changed. The autocracy of France 
and England has been overthrown, the rise of a 
new empire in the heart of the Continent has 
fixed the seat of power in the Teuton and the 
Sclave, and the German Emperor, sustained by 
his educated people, seems intrusted with a more 
solid and rational authority than has been known 
in Europe since the reign of Trayan and Marcus 
AvrELivs. But it is the chief trait of the new 


+ condition of Europe that all its governments, ex- 


cept, perhaps, Russia and Turkey, are founded 
upon the will of the people.. No sovereign claims, 
as in the days of the Holy Alliance, to be a Di- 
vinely appointed, infallible autocrat. No king, 
prince, or pope but bows, like the Roman consul, 
before the majesty of the people; his lictors veil 
their rods, his authority is borrowed. Represent- 
ative assemblies have taken the place of privi- 
leged councils; in every capital of Europe the 
tribune confronts the dictator. 

The Congress of Berlin (1878) will be the most 
important since the Congress of Vienna (1815), 
and a recent and startling event may lend a deep- 
er interest to its discussions. No man has de- 
served better the affections of Germany than the 
Emperor WILLIaM, yet twice his life has been at- 
tempted. But whether Socialists, ultramontanes, 
or madmen, his foes represent the dead cruelty of 
the Middle Ages rather than the softer impulses 
of an age of light. The people of Germany will 


defend their Emperor and friend. His only foe 


is blind fanaticism. Let rulers trust the people, 
and Europe will follow its Congress in the paths 
of peace. Another Holy Alliance would prove 
only a vain appeal against the swift growth of 
knowledge. EvGene Lawrence. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. . 


In the death of Professor Henry, to which al- 
lusion has already been made in our columns, 
America loses her most eminent scientific repre- 
sentative, and almost the last of the band who 
commencing their career in the earlier years o 
the century, trained a large number of disciples 
to follow in their footsteps. Other names are 
Ropert Hare, BENJAMIN A. D. 
Bacus, JOHN TORREY, JARED P. KIRTLAND, 
etc., all of them living to a ripe old age, and 
leaving behind them a memory of at least halfa 
century of patience and endurance in serving 
the cause of science. 

As there is scarcely a paper in the United 
States which has not contained some biograph- 
ical or personal notice of Professor HENRY, it is 
not necessary to give here any facts in regard 
to his career, his life, first at Albany, then at 
Princeton, and then at Washington as the hon- 
ored head of the Smithsonian Institution, hav- 
ing been fully presented to the public. A single 

int, however, may be mentioned in regard to 
his age. The notices in the encyclopedias give 
the year of his birth as 1797, which is believed 
to be a mistake, 1799 being the corrected date. It 
is understood that the authorities of the Smith- 
sonian Institution are engaged in preparing a 
complete bibliography of Professor Henry’s 
writings and publications, with the intention of 
reprinting them in a compact form. 


The Cincinnati Society of Natural History, one 
of the most pepeey and well-endowed estab- 
lishments of the kind in the country, proposes 
hereafter to publish a quarterly journal, each 
number to contain forty-eight pages, with neces- 
sary illustrations. This will be occupied by no- 
tices of the proceedings of societies, and with 
scientific communications. All new species are 
to be figured, and it is expected that many recent 
and fossil invertebrates will thus be illustrated. 


Professor Cope has recently investigated the 
fossil vertebrates of the Permian formation of 
the United States, and revealed the existence of 
a fauna previously entirely unknown. He has 


described about fifty species, which are mostly 
air-breathers, chiefly reptiles and labyrintho- 
donts. The reptiles are remarkable for having 
more or less of the fetal chorda dorsalis re- 
maining, while their teeth and limbs possessed a 
completeness exceeding that seen in living rep- 
tiles. The ossified parts of the vertebre display 
a remarkable segmentation, and some strange ele- 
ments of structure previously little or not at all 
known. The teeth show that some were of herb- 
ivorous habits, and others carnivorous. The pre- 
viously known relations of these forms had been 
found in the Ural Mountains, and Cape Colony, 
South Africa. 


The friends of Professor ScHwann, the emi- 
nent Belgian physiologist, propose to celebrate 
the fortieth year of his service as professor, first 
in the University of Louvain and then in that 
of Liege, by placing a marble bust in the latter 
university, to be dedicated with appropriate cere- 
mony. 

Desirous of giving an international character 
to this tribute, invitations have been extended 
to the heads of the various universities and learn- 
ed institutions throughout the world, asking for 
a contribution of a photograph with an auto- 
graph, for the purpose of combination in an al- 
bum to be presented to Professor SCHWANN on 
the same occasion. 

Any communications on this subject should 
be addressed to Professor VAN BENEDEN, Uni- 
versity of Liege. 


Professor Wo.rers, editor of the Jahrbuch, 
and for many years connected with the Berlin 
Observatory, died in that city April 22, at the 
age of seventy-five. 


The authorities of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity propose to establish a laboratory for the 
study of marine zoology at Fort Wool, on the 
Rip Raps, near Fortress Monroe, the use of the 
War Department buildings having been granted 
by the Secretary of War. The necessary appa- 
ratus for securing and studying the marine ani- 
mals—such as nets, dredges, microscopes, tables, 
etc.—will be furnished by the university. The 
establishment will be opened about the 15th 
of June, and continue in operation for about two 
months. The charges to students will be mod- 
erate. Any desired information can be obtained 
from Professor Brooks, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore. 


M. ay of the Bio- 
graphie Général, published by Firmim Drport, 
ote po Ba of most of the scientific memoirs 
contained therein, died at Seine-et-Oise on the 
8th of May, at the age of sixty-eight. 


The durability of timber used in the construc- 
tion of the ancient Roman houses, especially 
where imbedded in mortar, has long been a mat- 
ter of interest to engineers. But it appears from 
late observations that this character is not pos- 
sessed equally by all kinds of wood. In the 
earlier days chestnut was used for this purpose, 
the basis of the mortar being a pozzolano or dry 
volcanic earth, which was substituted in Rome 
for the sand usually employed elsewhere for this 
— In later years pine has been employed 

nstead of chestnut, as being cheaper; but it ap- 
‘ray that this is rotted very quickly with pozzo- 
ano mortar, suggesting the idea that pozgolano 
and pine wood have some affinity which involves 
the destruction of the woody fibre. 

Judging from the absence of any recent an- 
nouncement ofa ~ of ocean travel on the part 
of the “*‘ Woodruff Expedition,” it appears that 
the French rival enterprise will probably have the 
startin getting under way, as it has been definitely 
announced that the steamer Picardie—a vessel of 
1560 tons and 1000 horse-power—will leave Mar- 
seilles on the 30th of June, under the command 
of Lieutenant Biarp. This is under the patron- 
age of the French Society of Circumnavigation, 
organized with a somewhat similar object as the 

oodruff Expedition, proposing to carry a num- 
ber of students for purposes of entertainment 
andinstruction. It is stated that the passenger 
list is very nearly filled. 3 


Mr. T. T. Cooper, a British resident on the 


Irrawadi River, was lately assassinated by one 
of his Sepoy _—— He has an extensive rec- 
ord as an explorer and traveller, the details of 
which are found in a work not long since pub- 
lished by him, entitled Travels by a Pioneer of 
Commerce. In this are given his explorations in 
India, China, Australia, and elsewhere, yielding 
a large amount of geographical and statistical 
information; to be found also in the British of- 
ficial publications. 


We have already referred to the Naturhisto- 
riche Verein of Wisconsin as being the only 
— scientific German society in the United 

tates. The annual report of this body has late- 
ly appeared, and contains papers on the use of 
leaden pipes for conveying water, by Dr. Bren- 
DECKE, and on the theory of design, by Professor 
OLDENBRAGE. 


Among the most remarkable of the many won- 
derful acoustic instruments lately invented is 
the microphone, devised by Professor Hueues, 
the well-known inventor of the type-printing 
telegraph apparatus. This is to sound what the 
microscope is to vision, intensifying it to such 
a degree that what is otherwise inandible will 
become painful in its distinctness. 

riment the sound of the delicate rubbing of a 

ne camel’s-hair pencil, or of a fly walking over 
a smooth surface of wood, was increased to such 
an extent as to be distressing to the ear. 

The theory of this apparatus depends upon 
the fact that certain bodies appear to be sensi- 
tive to sounds in the same way that selenium is 
sensitive to light; or, in other words, if we place 
certain bodies in the circuit of a small battery, 
and subject them to sound vibrations, as in talk- 
ing to them, the electric current, cofftinually 
pessing through it, will be so continuously mod- 

fied by the voice that the object may be used 
for sending a message. 

The apparatus lately exhibited by Professor 
Huaues before the Royal Society of London 
consisted of a glass tube about two inches lon 
and a quarter of an inch in diameter, filled wi 
four pieces of willow charcoal, the pores of 
which had been occupied by finely divided mer- 
cury, which is one of the several substances es- 
pecially adapted to the purpose. 
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AN INDISCRETION IN THE LIFE OF AN HEIRESS. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 
Avrnor or “Far From THE Mappine Crown,” “ RETURN OF THE NatIVE,” ETC. 


PART FIRST. 


CHAPTER I. 

‘‘ When I would pray and think, I think and pra 
To several subjects: heaven hath my empty words, 
Whilst my invention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Isabel.” 

Tuer congregation in Tollamore Church were 
singing the evening hymn, the people gently 
swaying backward and forward like trees in a 
soft breeze. The heads of the village children 
who sat in the gallery were inclined to one side 
as they uttered their shrill notes, their eyes list- 
lessly tracing some crack in the old walls, or 
following the movement of a distant bough or 
bird with features rapt almost to painfulness, 

In front of the children stood a thoughtful 
young-man, plainly enough the school-master, 
and his gaze was fixed on a remote part of the 
aisle beneath him. When the singing was over, 
and all sat down for the sermon, his eyes still re- 
mained in the same place. There was some ex- 
cuse for their direction, since it was in a straight 
line forward, but their fixity was only to be ex- 
plained by some object before them. . This was 
simply a square pew, containing one sitter only. 
But that sitter was a lady, and such a sweet lady 
was she! 

Afternoon service in Tollamore parish was 
later than in many others in that neighborhood ; 
and the rector’s pulpit candles shone to the re- 
motest nooks of the building as the darkness 
deepened-during the progress of the sermon, till 
at length they became the sole lights of the con- 
gregation. The lady was the only person besides 
the preacher whose face was turned westward, 
the pew she occupied being the only one in the 
church in which the seat ran all round. She re- 
clined in her corner, her dark dress growing by 
degrees invisible, and at last only her upturned 
face could be discerned—a solitary white spot 
against the black surface of the wainscot. Over 
her head rose a vast marble monument, erected 


. to the memory of her ancestors, male and female, 


for she was one of high standing in that parish. 
The design consisted of a winged skull and two 
cherubs, supporting a pair of tall Corinthian col- 
umns, between which spread a broad slab con- 
taining the roll of names, lineages, and deeds, 
and surmounted by a pediment with the crest of 
the family at its apex. 

As the youthful school-master gazed, and all 
these details became dimmer, her face was modi- 
fied in his fancy, till it seemed almost to resem- 
ble the carvedamarble skull immediately above it. 
The thought was unpleasant enough to arouse 
him from his half-dreaming state, and he consid- 


- ered what a vast gulf lay between that lady and 


himself, what a wretched world it.was to live in 
where such divisions could exist, and how painful 
was the evil when a man of no social standing 
was given a keen susceptibility of temperament. 

That afternoon an emotion, which composed 
the young man’s sole motive power through many 
following years, first arose and established itself 
in his breast. It was the second Sunday after 
Christmas, and he had lately come there to teach. 
This was the second time in his life that he had 
set eyes on the only daughter and heiress of the 
family at Tollamore House; the first was when 
he arrived, a week earlier, and had been obliged 
to take up his quarters in the mansion, because 
the school-house was not quite ready. She had 
spoken very kindly to him—almost with impru- 
dent kindness; and his gaze at her during the 
church service was the result of their acquaint- 
ance. 

Only once did she lift her eyes to where he 
sat, and it was when they all stood up before 
leaving. Her look of inward recognition led his 
feelings onward yet another stage. Admiration 
grew to be attachment, and he wished he might 
own her—not exactly as a wife, but as a superior 
to himself, as a servant may be said to own a 
master. He would have cared to possess her 
chiefly in order to exhibit her glories to the 
world; for at that time he did not think much 
about her loving him. 

_ There were two other stages in his course of 
love, but they were not reached till some time 
later. The first was a change from this proud 
desire to a longing to cherish; the last stage, 
later still, was when her very defects became ral- 
lying points for defense, when all the senses be- 
came special pleaders for her, and that not through 
blindness, but from a tender inability to do aught 
else than defend her against all the world. 


— 


CHAPTER II. 


*“*She was active, stirring, all fire— 
Could not rest, could not tire— 


Never in all the world such an one! 
And here was plenty to be done, 

And she that could do it, great or small, 
She was to do nothing at all.” 

Five mornings later the same young man was 
looking out of the window of Tollamore village 
school in a fixed and absent manner. The weath- 
er was exceptionally mild, though scarcely to the 
degree which would have justified his airy situa- 
tion at such a month of the year. A hazy light 
spread through the air, the landscape on which 
his eyes were resting being enlivened and lit up 
by the spirit of an unseen sun rather than by its 
direct rays. Every sound could be heard for 
miles. There was a great crowing of cocks, 
bleating of sheep, and cawing of rooks, which 
proceeded from all points of the compass, rising 
and falling as the origin of each sound was near 
or far away. There were also audible the voices 
of people in the village, interspersed with hearty 


| 


laughs, the bell of a distant flock of sheep, a 
robin close at hand, vehicles in the neighboring 
roads and lanes. One of these latter noises grew 
gradually more distinct, and proved itself to be 
rapidly nearing the school. The young man 
blushed as he heard it. 

“Suppose it should be!” he said to himself. 

He had said the same thing at every such noise 
that he had heard during the foregoing week, 
and had been mistaken in his hope. But this 
time a certain carriage did appear in answer to 
his expectation. He came from the window hast- 
ily, and in a minute a footman knocked and open- 
ed the school-room door. - 

“Miss Allenville wishes to speak to you, Mr. 
Mayne.” 

The school-master went to the porch—what a 
young man he was to be called a school-master ! 
—his heart beating with excitement. 

“ Good-morning,” she said, with a confident yet 
girlish smile. ‘ My father expects me to inquire 
into the school arrangements, and.I wish to do 
so on my own account as well. May I come in?” 

‘She entered as she spoke, telling the coachman 
to drive to the village on some errand, and call 
for her in half an hour. 

Mayne could have wished that she had not 
been so thoroughly free from all apparent con- 
sciousness that they had met before ; that he was 
considerably more of a man than the small per- 
sons by whom the apartment was mainly filled ; 
that he was as nearly as possible at her own level 
in age, as wide in sympathies, and possibly more 
inflammable in heart; but he was not in a posi- 
tion to remark upon such matters as those. When 
he had explained to her a few details of routine, 
she moved away from him round the school. 

He turned and looked at her as she stood among 
the children. To his eyes her beauty was inde- 
scribable. Before he had met her he had scarce- 
ly believed that any woman in the world could 
be so lovely. The clear deep eyes, wes of all ten- 
der expressions; the fresh, subtly c cheek, 
changing its tones of red with the ee, of 
each thought ; the ripe tint of her delicate meuth, 
and the indefinable line where lip met lip; the 
noble bend of her neck, the wavy lengths of her 
dark brown hair, the soft motions of her bosom 
when she breathed, the light fall of her little 
feet, the elegant contrivances of her attire—all 
struck him as something he had dreamed of and 
was not actually seeing. Geraldine Allenville 
was, in truth, very beautiful ; she was a girl such 
as his eyes had never elsewhere beheld, and her 
presence here before his face kept up a sharp 
struggle of sweet and bitter within him. 

He had thought at first that the flush on her 
face was caused by the fresh air of the morning; 
but as it quickly changed to a lesser hue, it oc- 
curred to him that it might possibly have arisen 
from shyness at meeting him. Be that as it 
might, their conversation, which at first consisted 
in bald sentences divided by wide intervals of 
time, became more frequent, and at last continu- 
ous. He was painfully soon convinced that her 
tongue never would have run so easily as it did 
had it not been that she thought him an innocent 
nobody on whom she could vent her ideas with- 
out reflection or punctiliousness—a thought per- 
haps expressed to herself by such words as, “I 
will say what I like to him, for he is only our 
school-master.” 

“ And you have chosen to keep a school,” she 
went on, with a shade of mischievousness in her 
tone, looking at him as if she thought that, had 
she been in his place, she would have done some- 
thing much better. She was so young as to ha- 
bitually think thus of other persons’ courses. 

“No,” he said, simply ; “‘ I don’t choose to keep 
a school in the sense you mean—choosing it from 
a host of pursuits, all equally possible.” 

“‘How came you here, then ?” 

“‘T fear more by chance than by aim.” 

Pa iy you are not very ambitious,” she said, 

yly. 

“T have my ambitions, such as they are.” 
“T thought so. Every body has, nowadays. 


» But it is a better thing not to be too ambitious, J 


think.” 

“Tf we value ease of mind,.and take an econ- 
omist’s view of our term of life, it may be a bet- 
ter thing.” 

Having been tempted by his unexpectedly cul- 
tivated manner of speaking to say more than she 
had meant to say, she found it embarrassing 
either to break off or to say more, and in her 
doubt she stooped to kiss a little girl. 

“ Although I spoke lightly of ambition,” she 
observed, Without turning to him, “and said that 
easy happiness was worth most, I could defend 
ambition very well, and in the only pleasant way.” 

“And that way, madam ?” 

“On the broad ground of the loveliness of any 
dream about future triumphs. In looking back 
there is a pleasure in contemplating a time when 
some attractive thing of the future seemed pos- 
sible, even though it never came to pass.” 

Mayne was puzzled to hear her talk in this 
tone of maturity. That such questions of suc- 
cess and failure should have occupied his own 
mind seemed natural, for they had been forced 
upon him by the difficulties he had encountered 
in his pursuit of a career. He was not just then 
aware how very unpractical the knowledge of this 
sage lady of seventeen really was, that it was 
merely caught up by inter ication with 
people of culture and experience who had talked 
before her of their theories and beliefs till she 
had insensibly acquired their tongue. 

The carriage was heard coming up the road. 
Mayne gave her the list of the children, their 


ages and other particulars, which she had called 
for, and she turned to go out. The roll of the 
wheels may or may not have reminded her of her 
position in relation to him. She said, bowing, 
and in a somewhat more distant tone, “‘ We shall 
all be glad to learn that our school-master is so— 
nice; such a philosopher.” But rather surprised 
at her own cruelty in uttering the latter words 
satirically, she added one of the sweetest laughs 
that ever came from lips, and said “ Good-morn- 
ing’’ in gentlest tones. 

Mayne’s heart, which had felt the rebuff, came 
round to her with a rush; he could have almost 
forgiven her for physically wounding him if she 
had asked him in such a tone not to notice it. 
He watched her out of sight, thinking in rather 
a melancholy mood how time would absorb all 
her beauty as the growing distance between them 
absorbed her form. He then went in, and en- 
deavored to recall every word that he had said to 
her, troubling and racking his mind to the ut- 
most of his ability about his imagined faults of 
manner. He remembered that he had used the 
indicative mood instead of the proper subjunctive 
in a certain phrase. He had given her to under- 
stand that an old idea he had made use of was 
his own, and so on through other particulars, 
each of which was an item of misery. ‘ 

The place and the manner of her sitting were 
defined by the position of her chair, and by the 
books, maps, and prints scattered round it. Her 
“ good-morning” he repeated to himself, ay, a 
hundred times ; and though he knew the common- 
place import of the words, he could not help toy- 
ing with them, looking at them from all points, 
and investing them with extraordinary meanings. 


— 


CHAPTER IIL. 
** But what is this? I turn about, 
I find a trouble in thine eye.” 

Ecpert Mayne, though at present filling the 
office of village school-master, had been intended 
for a less narrow path. His position at this time 
was entirely owing to the death of his father in 
embarrassed circumstances. The father had been 
a landscape and animal painter, and had settled 
in the village years before, where he set about 
improving his prospects by marrying a small 
farmer’s daughter. The lad had been sent away 
from home at an early age to a good school, and 
had returned at seventeen to enter upon some 
professional life or other. But his father’s health 
was at this time declining, and when he died, a 
year and a half later, nothing had been done for 
Egbert. He was now living with his maternal 
grandfather, Richard Broadford, the farmer, who 
was a tenant of Squire Allenville’s. Egbert’s 
ideas did not incline to painting, but he had am- 
bitious notions of adopting a literary profession, 
or entering the Church, or doing something con- 
genial to his tastes whenever he could set about it. 
But first it was necessary to read, mark, learn, 
and look around him; and a master being tem- 
porarily required for the school until such time 
as it should be placed under government inspec- 
tion, he stepped in, and made use of the occupa- 
tion as a stop-gap for a while. 

He lived in his grandfather’s farm-house, walk- 
ing backward and forward to the school every 
day, that the old man, who would otherwise be 
living quite alone, might have the benefit of his 
society during the long winter evenings. Egbert 
was much attached to his grandfather, and indeed 
so were all who knew him. The old farmer’s 
amiable disposition and kindliness of heart, while 
they kept him from enriching himself one shilling 
during the course of a long and laborious life, 
had also kept him clear of every arrow of antag- 
onism. The house in which he lived was the 
same one that he had been born in, and was al- 
most a part of himself. It had been built by his 
father’s father, but on the dropping of the lives 
for which it was held, some twenty years earlier, 
it had lapsed to the squire. 

Richard Broadford was not, however, dispos- 
sessed: after his father’s death the family had 
continued as before in the house and farm, but as 
yearly tenants. It was much to Broadford’s de- 
light, for his pain at the thought of parting from 
those old sticks and stones of his ancestors, be- 
fore it had been known if the tenure could be 
continued, was real and great. 

On the evening of the day on which Miss Al- 
lenville called at the school Egbert returned to 
the farm-house as usual. He found his grand- 
father sitting with his hands on his knees, and 
showing by his countenance that something had 
happened to disturb him greatly. Egbert looked 
at him inquiringly and with some misgiving. 

“T have got to go at last, Egbert,” he said, in 
a tone intended to be stoical, but far from it. 
“ He is my enemy, after all.” 

“Who ?” said Mayne. 

“The squire. He’s going to take seventy 
acres of Neighbor Greenman’s farm to enlarge 
the park; and Greenman’s acreage is to be made 
up to him, and more, by throwing my farm in 
with his. Yes, that’s what the squire is going 
to have done. . . . Well, I thought to have died 
here; but ’tisn’t to be.” 

He looked as helpless as a child, for age had 
weakened him. Egbert endeavored to cheer him 
a little, for, vexed as the young man was, he 
thought there might yet be some means of tiding 
over this difficulty. “Mr. Allenville wants sev- 
enty acres more in his park, does he ?”’ he echoed, 
mechanically. “Why can’t it be taken entirely 
out of Greenman’s farm? His is big enough, 
Heaven knows; and your hundred acres might 
be left you in peace.” 

“Well mayest say so! Oh, it is because he is 
tired of seeing old-fashioned farming like mine. 
He likes the young generation's steam and up- 
roar.” 

“Tf I had only known this this afternoon,” 
Egbert said. 

“You could have done nothing.” 

“Perhaps not.” Egbert was, however, think- 


ing that he would have mentioned the 
his visitor, and told her such depmecuaaaela 
would have enlisted her sympathies, 

“I thought it would come to this,” said old 
Richard, vehemently. “The present ‘Squire Al- 
lenville has never been any real friend to me. It 
was only through his wife that I have staid here 
so long. If it hadn’t been for her, we should 
have gone the very year that my poor father died 
and the house fell into his hand. I wish we had 
now. You see, now she’s dead, there’s nobody to 
counteract him in his schemes; and so I am tu 
be swept away.” 

They talked on thus, and by bed-time the old 
man was in better spirits. But the subject did 
not cease to occupy Egbert’s mind, and that 
anxiously. Were the house and farm which his 
grandfather had occupied so long to be taken 
away, Egbert knew it would affect his life to a 
degree out of all proportion to the seriousness of 
the event. The transplanting of old people is 
like the transplanting of old trees: a twelve. 
month usually sees them wither and die away. 

The next day proved that his anticipations 
were likely to be correct, his grandfather being 
so disturbed that he could scarcely eat or drink. 
The remainder of the week passed in just the 
same way. Nothing now occupied Egbert’s mind 
but a longing to see Miss Allenville. To see her 
would be bliss; to ask her if any thing could be 
done by which his grandfather might retain the 
farm and premises would be nothing but duty. 
His hope of good results from the course was 
based on the knowledge that Allenville, cold and 
hard as he was, had some considerable affection 
for or pride in his daughter, and that.thus she 
might influence him. 

It was not likely that she would call at the 
school for a week or two at least, and Mayne 
therefore tried to meet with her elsewhere. One 
morning early he was returning from the remote 
hamlet of Hawksgate, on the further side of the 
parish, and the nearest way to the school was 
across the park. He read as he walked, as was 
customary with him, though at present his 
thoughts wandered incessantly. The path took 
him through a shrubbery running close up to a 
remote wing of the mansion. Nobody seemed 
to be stirring in that quarter, till, turning an-an- 
gle, he saw Geraldine’s own youthful figure close 
at hand, robed in fur, and standing at ease out- 
side an open French casement. 

She was startled by his sudden appearance, but 
her face soon betrayed a sympathetic remem- 
brance of him. Egbert scarcely knew whether 
to stop or walk on, when, casting her eyes upon 
his book, she said, “ Don’t let me interrupt your 
reading.” 

“Tam glad tohave—” Hestammered, and for 
the moment could get no further. His nervous- 
ness encouraged her to continue. 

“What are you reading »” she said. 

The book was, as may possibly be supposed by 
those who know the mood inspired by hopeless at- 
tachments,“ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage” —a poem 
which at that date had never been surpassed in 
congeniality to the minds of young persons in 
the full fever of virulent love. He was reluctant 
to let her know this, but as the inquiry afforded 
him an opening for conversation, he held out the 
book, and her eye glanced over the page. 

“Oh, thank you,” she said, hastily. “I ought 
not to have asked that—only I am interested 
always in books. Is your grandfather quite 
well, Mr. Mayne? I saw him yesterday, and 
thought he seemed to be not in such good health 
as usual.” 

“His mind is disturbed,” said Egbert. 

“ Indeed !—why is that ?” 

“Tt is on account of his having to leave the 
farm. He is old, and was born in that house.” 

“ Ah, yes, I have heard something of that,” she 
said, with a slightly regretful look. “Mr. Allen- 
ville has decided to enlarge the park. Born in 
the house, was he ?” 

“Yes; his grandfather built it. May I ask your 
opinion on the point, Miss Allenville? Don’t you 
think it would be possible to enlarge the park 
without taking my grandfather's farm? Green- 
man has already five hundred acres.” 

She was perplexed how to reply, and evading 
the question, said, “ Your grandfather much wish- 
es to stay ?” 

“He does intensely—more than you can be- 
lieve or think. But he will not ask to be let re- 
main. I dread the effect of leaving upon him. 
If it were possible to contrive that he should not 
be turned out, I should be grateful indeed.” 

“JJ will do all I can that things may remain 
as they are,” she said, with a deepened color. 
“In fact, I am almost certain that he will not 
have to go, since it is so painful to him,” she 
added, in the sanguine tones of a child. “My 
father could not have known that his mind was 
so bent on staying.” 

Here the conversation ended, and Egbert went 
on with a lightened heart. Whether his pleas- 
ure arose entirely from having done his grand- 
father a good turn, or from the mere sensation 
of having been near her, he himself could hardly 
have determined. 


— 


CHAPTER IV. 
“Then flashed the living lightning from her eyes.” 

Now commenced a period during which Eg- 
bert Mayne’s emotions burst in a more unreason- 
ing and wilder worship than at any other time of 
his life. The great condition of idealization in 
love was present here, that of an association In 
which, through difference in rank, the petty hu- 
man elements that enter so largely into life are 
kept entirely out of sight, and there is hardly 
awakened in the man’s mind a thought that they 
appertain to her at all. 

He deviated frequently from his daily track to 
the spot where the last meeting had been, till, on 
the fourth morning after, he saw her there again ; 
but she let him pass that time with a bare recog- 
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nition. Two days later the carriage drove down 
the lane to the village as he was walking away. 
When they met she told the coachman to stop. 

“T am glad to tell you that your grandfather 
may be perfectly easy about the house and farm, 
she said, as if she took unfeigned pleasure in 
saying it. “The question of altering the park is 

tponed indefinitely. I have persuaded my fa- 
ther that it will not be desirable to do it at pres- 

“Thank you very warmly,” said Egbert, so ear- 
nestly that she blushed crimson as the carriage 

led away. 
ro The drew on, and he saw and spoke 
with her several times. In truth, he walked 
abroad much more than had been usual with him 
formerly, searching in all directions for her form. 
* Had they not both been young and impression- 
able, had not her life dragged on as uneventfully 
as that of one in jail through her residing in a 
great house with no companion but an undemon- 
strative father, and, above all, had not Egbert 
been a singularly attractive young man of that 
distracting order of beauty which grows upon the 
feminine gazer with every glance, this tender 
waylaying would have made little difference to 
any body. But such was not the case. She had 
done Egbert a kindness, and the pleasure she 
took in the act for its own sake shed an interest 
upon the object of it. Moreover, it often hap- 
pens that one deed of kindness casually perform- 
ed gives a sense of proprietorship in its recip- 
jent, and a wish to still further establish that 
position by other deeds of the same sort. — 

In addition to this, Egbert’s wild devotion be- 
came perceptible ere long even to her inexperi- 
enced eyes, and it was like a new world to Ger- 
aldine. At first she was almost frightened at the 
novelty of the thing. Then the fascination of 
the discovery caused her ready and receptive 
heart to palpitate in an ungovernable manner 
whenever he came near her. She was not in love 
herself, but she was so moved by the circum- 
stance of his being in love that she could think 
of nothing else. His appearing at odd places 
startled her, and yet she rather liked that kind 
of startling. Too often her eyes rested on his 
face; too often her thoughts surrounded his figure 
and dwelt on his conversation. 

One day, when they met on a bridge, they did 
not part till after a long and interesting conver- 
sation on books, in which many opinions of 
Mayne’s (crude and unformed enough, it must be 
owned) that happened to be akin to Geraldine’s 
set her glowing with ardor to unfold her own. 

After any such meeting as this Egbert would 
go home and think for hours of her little remarks 
and movements. The day and minute of every 
accidental rencontre became registered in his 
mind with the indelibility of ink. Years after- 
ward he could recall at a moment’s notice that 
he saw her at eleven o’clock on the 3d of April, 
a Sunday; at four on Tuesday, the 12th; at a 
quarter to six on Thursday, the 28th ; that on the 
9th it rained at a quarter past two, when she was 
walking up the avenue; that on the 17th the 
grass was rather too wet for a lady’s feet; and 
numerous other calendrical and meteorological 
facts of no great value either to science or his- 
tory. 

On a Tuesday evening, when they had had sev- 
eral conversations out-of-doors, she came to the 
school. A heavy rain had threatened to fall all 
the afternoon, and just as she entered it began. 
School hours were at that time over, but he wait- 
ed a few moments before dismissing the children, 
to see if the storm would clear up. After look- 
ing round at the classes, and making sundry in- 
quiries of the little ones in the usual manner of 
gy who patronize a school, she came up to 
iim. 

“T listened outside before I came in,” she said. 
“Tt was a great pleasure to hear the voices—three 
classes reading at three paces.” She continued, 
with a laugh: “There was a rough treble voice 
bowling easily along, an ambling sweet voice, 
earnest about fishes in the sea, and a shrill 
voice spelling out letter by letter. Then there 
was a shuffling of feet—then you sang. It 
seemed quite a little poem.” 

_ “Yes,” Egbert murmured. “But perhaps, 
like many poems, it was hard prose to the orig- 
inators,” 

She remained, thinking, and Egbert looked out 
at the weather. Judging from the sky and wind 
that there was no likelihood of a change that 
night, he proceeded to let the children go. Miss 
Allenville assisted in wrapping up as many of 
them as possible in the old coats and other ap- 
parel which Egbert kept by him for the purpose. 
But she touched both clothes and children rather 
gingerly, and as if she did not much like the con- 
act. 

Mayne’s sentiments toward her that evening 
were curious and changeful. Much as he loved 
her, his liking for the peasantry about him—his 
mother’s ancestry—caused him somtimes a twinge 
of self-reproach for thinking of Geraldine so ex- 
clusively, and nearly forgetting all his old ac- 
(uaintance, his neighbors, and his grandfather’s 
familiar friends, with their rough but honest 
ways. To further complicate his feelings to- 
night, there was the sight, on the one hand, of 
the young lady with her warm rich dress and 
glowing future, and on the other of the weak 
little boys and girls—some only five years old, 
and none more than twelve—going off in their 
different directions in the pelting rain, many for 
a walk of more than two miles, with the certain- 
ty of being drenched to the skin, and no change 
of clothes when they reached their homes. He 
watched the rain spots thickening upon the 
faded frocks, worn-out tippets, yellow straw hats 
tnd bonnets, and coarse pinafores of his unpro- 
tected little flock as they walked down the path, 
and was reminded of the hopelessness of his at- 
tachment by perceiving how much more nearly 
akin was his lot to theirs than to hers. 

Miss Allenville too was looking at the children, 


and unfortunately she chanced to say, as they 
toddled off, ‘‘ Poor little wretches !” 

A sort of despairing irritation at her remote- 
ness from his plane, as implied by her pitying 
the children so unmercifully, impelled him to re- 
mark, “Say poor little children, madam.” 

She was silent—awkwardly silent. 

“TI suppose I must walk home,” she said, when 
about half a minute had passed. ‘“ Nobody knows 
where I am, and the carriage may not find me for 
hours.” 

“Tl go for the carriage,” said Egbert, readily. 

But he did not move. While she had been 
speaking there had grown up in him a convic- 
tion that these opportunities of seeing her would 
soon necessarily cease. She would get older, and 
would perceive the incorrectness of being on 
friendly terms with him. He would have to en- 
gage in a more active career. Such ideas brought 
on an irresistible climax to an intense and long- 
felt desire. He had just reached that point in 
the action of passion upon mind at which it mas- 
ters judgment. 

It was almost dark in the room, by reason of 
the heavy clouds and the nearness of the night. 
But the fire had just flamed up brightly in the 
grate, and it threw her face and form into ruddy 
relief against the gray wall behind. 

Suddenly rushing toward her he seized her hand 
before she comprehended his intention, kissed it 
tenderly, and clasped her in his arms. Her soft 
body yielded like wool under his embrace. As 
suddenly releasing her, he returned and went back 
to the other end of the room. 

It seemed to Mayne, as he retired, that he had 
committed a crime. The madness of the action 
was apparent to him almost before it was com- 
pleted. There seemed not a single thing left for 
him to do but to go into life-long banishment for 
such sacrilege. He faced round and regarded 
her. Her features were not visible enough to 
judge of their expression. All he could discern 
through the dimness and his own agitation was 
that for some time she remained quite motionless. 
Her state was one of suspension; like Ulysses 
before Melanthius, she 

“entertained a breast 
That in the strife of all extremes did rest.” 

In one, two, or five minutes—neither of them 
ever knew exactly how long—apparently without 
the motion of a limb, she glided noiselessly to the 
door and vanished, 

Egbert leaned himself against the wall, almost 
distracted. He could see absolutely no limit to 
the harm he had done by his wild and unreason- 
ing folly. “Am I a man to thus ill-treat the 
loveliest girl that ever was born? Sweet injured 
creature—how she will hate me!” These were 
some of the expressions that he murmured in the 
twilight of that lonely room. 

Then he said that she certainly had encouraged 
him, or, at any rate, had not discouraged him. 
She had seen that he was always in search of her, 
and she did not put herself out of his way. He 
was sure that she liked him to admire her. “Yet 
no!” he murmured; “I will not excuse myself 
at all.” 

The night passed away miserably. One con- 
viction by degrees overruled all the rest in his 
mind—that if she knew precisely how pure had 
been his longing to touch her, she could not think 
badly of him. His reflections resulted in a re- 
solve to get an interview with her, and make his 
defense and explanation in full. The decision 
come to, his impatience could scarcely preserve 
him from rushing to Tollamore House, that very 
daybreak, and trying to get into her presence, 
though it was the likeliest of suppositions that 
she would never see him. 

Every spare minute of the following days he 
hovered round the house in hope of obtaining a 
glimpse of her, but not once did she make her- 
self visible. He delayed taking the extreme step 
of calling, till the hour came when he could delay 
no longer. On a certain day he rang the bell 
with a mild air, and disguised his feelings by look- 
ing as if he wished to speak to her merely on 
copy-books, slates, and other school matters, the 
school being professedly her hobby. He was told 
that Miss Allenville had gone on a visit to some 
relatives thirty-five miles off, and that she would 
probably not return for a month. 

As there was no help for it, Mayne settled down 
to wait as he best could, not without many mis- 
givings lest an action which a prompt explana- 
tion might have toned down and excused would 
now be the means of causing a total estrange- 
ment between them, till nothing could restore 
him to the place he had formerly held in her es- 
timation. That she loved him, after all this, he 
did not hope or dream; and yet it was intense 
pain to him to be out of her favor. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
JUNE. 


Saturday, 29.—St. Peter. 
Sunday, %80.—Second Sunday after Trinity. 


THE work of revising the confessions of the 
Churches of the Reformed faith may now be said 
to have begun. On the 14th of May the commit- 
tee appointed by the United Presbyterian Synod 
of Scotland to revise the subordinate standards 
of that Church made their report. They stated 
that what they offered was intended to supple- 
ment, but not to supplant, the Westminster Con- 
fession. Dr. Carrns, who explained the report 
in detail, in concluding his speech “‘ expressed 
his sympathy with those who hoped that the 
Presbyterian Churches would shortly agree on 
shorter and simpler standards ; but the commit- 
tee had considered that at present the way was 
not clear for that.’’ It is difficult to put in pop- 
ular form the nice distinctions which this dec- 
laration undertakes to draw, but they may be 
stated thus: (1) God’s offer of salvation is to 
all men without distinction. (8) Thedoctrine of 


the Divine decrees is held in harmony with the 
truth that ‘‘ God will have all men to be saved.”’ 
(3) The doctrine of total depravity is not held in 
such sense as to deny human responsibility. (4) 
It is not held that any one dying in infancy is 
lost, nor that heathen can not be saved “ with- 
out the use of the ordinary means.”’ (5) The 
Church renews its protest against all compul- 
sion in religion. (6) The Church should be self- 
supporting, through the free-will offerings of 
the people. (7) Liberty of opinion is allowed 
on such matters in the standards (ce. g., the six 
days of the creation) as do not enter into the 
substance of the faith. 

It is thought by many that this will be the 
beginning of a general movement for the revision 
of the creeds of the Reformed Churches. The 
General Presbyterian Council held last year at 
Edinburgh appointed a committee, of which Dr. 
Pui ip ScuarFF is the convener, to collect togeth- 
er the confessions of these Churches, both those 
now in use and those which have been used 
heretofore. In his essay read before the Coun- 
cil Dr. Scuarr favored the preparation of a new 
confession, saying that “it would afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity to simplify and popularize 
the Reformed system of doctrine, to utter a pro- 
test against the peculiar errors and dangers of 
our age, and to exhibit the fraternal attitude of 
this Alliance to the other evangelical Churches 
which have se up since the Reformation.”’ 
Dr. WILLIAM M. TayLor, of this city, has ex- 
pressed himself still more strongly. ‘‘ For our- 
gelves,’’ he writes, in the Christian at Work, “‘ we 
are prepared to agree with Dr. Carrns in desir- 
ing a shorter, simpler, less a and 
more comprehensive creed, on which Presbyte- 
rians of all stripes and Congregationalists—may 
we not add also Baptists ?—could unite.” 


Dr. GrorGs F. Srrmovr, of the Protestant 
Episcopal General on was consecrated 
Bishop of the diocese of Springfield, Illinois, on 
Tuesday, June 11, in Trinity Church, of this 
city. Bishop Porter performed the act of con- 
secration ; the sermon was preached by Bishop 
Lay, of the diocese of Easton. Ten bishops and 
over one hundred clergymen were present. In 
the sermon the difficulties which have for sev- 
éral years impeded Dr. Ssrmour’s to 
the episcopate were freely discussed. Dr. Srr- 
MOUR was first elected Bishop of Illinois, but 
effectual opposition to the confirmation of the 
election was made in the General Convention 
of 1874. Since then the diocese of Illinois has 
been divided into three, and his election to one 
of these has been confirmed by the standing 
committees of a majority of the dioceses of the 
Chureh. Thus a long and at times bitter con- 
troversy has been happily concluded. 


On the last day of May Messrs. WHITTLE and 
M‘GRANAHAN closed a series of meetings of ten 
weeks’ duration in Worcester, Massachusetts. 
The last day was given to a Christian Conven- 
tion, which was very largely attended. Joxnwn 
B. Goueu and Mr. Sankey were both present. 
Mr. Gouea said, with truth, that “‘ the error of 
the Washingtonian movement and the cause of 
its failure was ite ignoring of the religious ele- 
ment” in human nature. These meetings. in 
Worcester have been very successful. It may 
gratify a not unreasonable curiosity to state 
that the financial account of the ten weeks 
showed expenses to the amount of $1800. Of 
this sum, as much as $1400 was paid for the use 
of Mechanics’ Hall. Major WHITTLE received 
no compensation, and paid his own way. 


The American Unitarian Association has had 
from May, 1877, to May, 1878, a very prosperous 
year. The receipts reached $221,425; the ex- 
penditures were $211,989, leaving a balance of 
more than $9000 on hand. The work of this As- 
sociation consists largely in sustaining mission 
churches. Help has been given it from the 
Winn Fund, the establishment of which was 
at the time recorded in this Intelligence. A 
chapel has been built at Ithaca, the seat of Cor- 
nell University; a chapel is also contemplated 
at Brunswick, Maine, the seat of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. Missionary work has been begun at Olym- 
pia, Walla Walla, and Los Angeles, on the Pacific 
coast. The Association has also appropriated a 
small sum for lectures to the students of Wilber- 
force University, Xenia, Ohio, which is under 
the control of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The college has invited the Associa- 
tion to be represented by delegates at the dedi- 
cation of the new building this month. HEnay 
P. KrppER was re-elected president ; among the 
directors of the Association is a lady, Mrs. Fan- 
ny B. AMES. 


The New Jerusalem Church, commonly known 
as the Church of the Swedenborgians, has been 
organized in this country for more than half of 
acentury. The ~~ th annual Convention 
opened in Boston May 31. There are in the 
whole United States 112 parishes of this denom- 
ination. The largest number of parishes—20—in 
any one State is in Massachusetts; Ohio has 15; 
Pennsylvania, 9; and New York, 8. Thereisa 
theological seminary at Waltham, Massachusetts, 
which was established in 1866. Great efforts 
have been made by the Church to spread the 
knowledge of its doctrines through the gratui- 
tous distribution of the works of SWedenborg. 
A legacy of $35,000 has enabled the Massachu- 
setts State Association to purchase a building 
on Tremont Street, where church rooms have 
been opened. 


The results of the Baptist anniversaries which 
began in Cleveland May 27 may be thus summed 
up. The total receipts of the Publication Society 
for the year were $304,610. Of this total, $264,058 
were receipts from sales, and $40,551 contribu- 
tions to the missionary department. The num- 
ber of publications now on the catalogue is 1151. 
The board has sent out from this country a man- 
ager for the publishing house in Hamburg of the 
Baptist Missionary Association of Germany. 
The receipts of the Home Mission Society were 
$175, 200—a of $14,614. The debt has 
increased from $40,000 to $45, The number 
of missionaries employed has decreased from 233 
to 222. Eight schools are sustained by this so- 
ciety for the education of freedmen as preachers 
and teachers. In these there are 35 teachers and 
1056 scholars. At the meeting of the Missiona 
Union, which has charge of foreign missions, 41 
members were present. The receipts for the 
year were stated to be $278,723; in the Asiatic 
missions the baptisms were 1608; in the Euro- 


pean, 4252. A noticeable feature of the anniver- 
saries was the presence of delegates from the 
Southern Baptist Convention. One of the South- 
ern delegates expressed a wish for organic union 
of the Baptists of the North and South. 


The case of the Rev. Fereus FrErcvuson, 
charged with heresy, was decided against him 
7 the United Presbyterian Synod of Scotland. 

r. FERGUSON had —— against the decision 
of the Presbytery of Glasgow, and the question 
came before the Synod on sustaining the appeal. 
The personal explanations made by Mr. FEeRGu- 
SON greatly conciliated the Synod, and at length 
the following resolution was adopted by a vote 
of 330 to 118, viz. : ‘‘ That the Synod sustain the 
decision of the Presbytery, but, in view of ad- 
ditional explanations, reserves judgment.” No 
defense was made by Mr. Fereuson on the 
counts following the first, which were accord- 
ingly decided against him. By unanimous vote 
a committee of nine was appointed to confer 
with Mr. Ferevsow, and to obtain light, by 
means of the conference, upon the best means 
of concluding the case. 


The utilizing of the lay ferce of the Churches 
becomes every year'more important, and the 
devices adopted to this end, though various, all 
show a common purpose. In the Illinois Prot- 
estant Episcopal Convention, held at Chicago in 
the last days of May, a resolution was offered 

roposing “‘that laymen of good repute and 

hristian qualifications be admitted to the per- 
manent diaconate.’’ After an animated debate 
the subject was referred for further considera- 
tion and action. 


The summer open-air Conventidns have al- . 


ready sounded their notes of preparation. Chau- 
tauqua is finding numerous imitatofs. The best 
scholars are more largely every year enlisted as 
lecturers. At the Thousand Island Park, on the 
St. Lawrence River, the Sunday-school Parlia- 
ment opens August 13. Among the lecturers 
are the following college professors: C. W. Ben- 
NETT, Of Syracuse; R. B. Wetcnu, of Auburn 
Theological Seminary; D. H. MacVicar, of the 
Presbyterian College of Montreal; L. T. Towns- 
END, Of the Boston University; J. F. Hurst, 
of Drew Seminary. 

Religious services were begun in Ocean Grove 
on June 12. The programme for 1878 includes 
a Union Meeting and Temperance Convention 
from July 9 to July 19; the anniversary of the 
establishment of the grove services will occur 
July 31; a week of song service, conducted by 
from August 1 to the 8th; 
and the annual camp-meeting, August 19-29. At 
Round Lake there will be a complete normal 
course of forty lessons given, from July 16-26. 
Each lesson combines Bibie study and drill in 
the art of teaching. mong tne lecturers are 
some of the first scholars and preachers of the 
country. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


On Sunday night Mr. Blivins was quite astonished 
to find a young man with a fierce mustache in the com- 
pany of his at, ae in the front parlor, and the gas 
turned low, and inquired, indignantly, “*‘ What are you 


— here, Sir?” “Hist!” was the ly of the 
outh, in a warning voice. “Not a word, or all is 
ost. I am a secret-service agent of the Russian gov- 
ernment.” 


JUSTICE AND COLT. 


“Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just.” 
Ah, Shakspeare, that might do . 

For those good knights who now are dust,. 
Those swords now rusted through. ~ 


But we who live a keener life 
Thy triple armor bolt; 
And for defense, as well as strife, 
Are six times armed by Colt. 
* Pa,” said a little four-year-old, “ there’s a poor man 
out there that would give any thing to see you.” 
“Who isit,my son?” “It isa blind man.” 


Curme Haus.—“‘ Do you know a good way of cur- 
ing hams ?” asked a man of his neighbor. “Oh yes,” 
was the reply; “‘ but the trouble with me is, I have no 
way of procuring them.” 


A NORSE TALE. . 


** Friend, I’m to be married y.” 

** Well, then, Yo are lucky, I say.’ 

“But the bride is ugly and crosa.” 

“ You're unlucky, then, with a loaa.” 
*“*Not so; she has houses and gold.” 

“* Well, friend, that is luck, I am told.” 

** Bat the houses took fire to-day, 

And the gold all melted away.” ;, 
“That is downright unlucky, my friend.” 
** You'll never say that at the end, 

For my best news is yet to be told— 
Wife burned with the houses and gold.” 


Rationat.—No man who doesn’t take hie rations 
regularly—when he can get them—can be called a ra- 
tional being. 


Tue cast Paropr.—A country paper truthfally and 
pathetically assures us that 4 
“ There is no town, however watched and tended, 
Bat one dead bank is there; 
There is no safe, however well defended, 
But needs still greater care.” 


By tue Otp two girls meet, they 
kiss. When two young men meet, they don’t. That 
shows who wants kissing the worst. 


Serruz vp.— Do you know,” remarked a rather fast 
youth, the other day, to a stuttering friend, to whom he 
was slightly indebted—“ do you know that I intend to 
marry and settle down?” “I do-don't know any thing 
about it,” was the reply, “ bu-but I think you had bet- 
ter stay single and set-settle up.” 


A aoop Naz ror a Woov-Currzrz—Hagh. 
” sald the father of Estella Montmo- 


female Hercula—‘* Mary Jane is 
one of the most drawing attractions 


c grace 
*but 


and culture.” “ Yes,” said the mother, 
I fear that we must soon give up our ing child.” 
“Why? I have noticed nothing.” oe ou 
have not, but a mother’s eye—Mary Jane is in love 
with Gennario Gonzales, the cataclysm of California. 
Any one with half an eye can see that at a glance. 
Every night during her present =e and at the 
Saturday matinées I have observ at when she lifts 
the members of the company with her teeth she keeps 
him suspended by the nape of the neck twice as long 
as any of the others. She does not conceal her pref- 
erence, and thus strives to be in his company as mach 
ac Her heart has ” 
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by the toes she lifts the members of the company in ‘ : 
succession with her teeth is a marvel of esthet ~ . 
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THE HON. C. N. POTTER.—[Puotocearuep sy Brapy.) 


THE POTTER COMMITTEE. 


THE meetings of the Porrer investigating com- 
mittee are held in a basement room on the west 
side of the main body of the Capitol—the same 
room in which the Crédit Mobilier investigation 
took place. It has one large window directly op- 
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posite the door. A slight pine railing divides 
the space occupied by the committee, about two- 
thirds of the floor, from the part nearest the 
door, allotted to reporters and the general public. 
In our picture Mr. Porrer sits at the end of the 
table on the right, and Mr. Taomas B. Reep, of 


Maine, at the opposite end. ANDERSON, who was 
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JAMES E. sy Brapy.) 


under examination when the sketch for the pic- 
ture was taken, sits directly against the window. 
He is described by the correspondent of the Al- 
bany Hvening Journal as “a man thirty or less, 
with vivid red hair and mustache, straight fore- 
head, blonde complexion, and slight figure.” Of 
his behavior under examination the correspond- 
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ent of the Boston Advertiser says: ‘“‘ He had the 
air of one quite well aware that he was engaged 
in a serious business. He was ready, and talked 
so rapidly that the stenographer was frequently 
obliged to stop him, but often in so low a tone 
that it was difficult for some to hear what he 
said. He confined himself pretty strictly to the 
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THE POTTER COMMITTEE-ROOM.—[From a Sxercu sy Taro. R. Davis.) 
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ion of M‘Manon during his direct testi- 
mee bat afterward, when General BuTLeR was 
cross-examining him, and he became conscious 
that he was being involved, he had to be checked 
frequently. He appeared entirely self-possessed ; 
and, so far as his personal conduct on the stand 
goes he would be called a good witness. There 
was nO offensive vanity or suspicious bravado 
about his manner of telling his story, nor, on the 
other hand, did he show any consciousness of 
shame as he related what, if true, brands him as 


a Villain.” 


THOMAS WINANS. 


Mr. Winans, of Baltimore, the well-known in- 
yentor and Russian railway builder, died at his 
summer house in Newport, Rhode Island, on J une 
10. He was the eldest son of the late Ross W1- 
xans, an inventor of considerable celebrity. Like 
his father, he was fond of the mechanical arts, 
and at the age of twenty went to St. Petersburg 
with an engine of his father’s pattern and manu- 
facture to compete with contractors of several 
nations in bids for equipping the newly built Nic- 
olai Railroad between Moscow and the Russian 
capital. Successful in that enterprise, he re- 
mained several years in Russia, where he was 
joined by his brothers, and engaged with them 
in many important public undertakings. In 1850, 
having amassed a fortune estimated at $10,000, 
Qv0, THomas Winans returned to this ceuntry, 
and built an elegant residence in Baltimore. He 
was always fond of the workshop, and passed 
much of his time in perfecting curious inventions. 
A cigar-shaped ship and a steam-gun were among 
the failures of his inventive faculty. 

Mr. Winans was greatly esteemed by his per- 
sonal friends. He was a man of liberal and gen, 
erous character, and his death is.greatly regret- 
ted by those.who were familiar with his genial 
qualities. He was fifty-eight years old. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


LittLe is needed at any time to rouse enthusi- 
asm in regard to an expedition which has for its 
purpose the discovery of particulars concerning 
the voyage of the ill-fated FRANKLIN, whose mys- 
terious disappearance amid the frozen regions of 
the North has been the cause of so much public 
and private lamentation. At present, however, 
unusual interest is felt in the matter from thee 
fact that within the past six years certain infor- 
mation has been gathered by Northern explorers 
which leads to the conclusion that there may even 
yet be a chance of obtaining full records of all 
that happened te the daring crew who, with their 
beloved leader, perished in the arctic expedition 
of 1845. 

In 1872 Captain Potrer, in command of an 
American whaler in Hudson Bay, met some Es- 
quimaux of the Nachili tribe, near Whale Point, 
to the south of Repulse Bay.. The Nachilis are 


THOMAS WINANS.—[Puorocraruep sy H. 


natives of the Boothia Isthmus, often mentioned 

in the narrative of Sir Jonn Ross. They told 
Captain Porrer that a party of white men came, 
a long time before, to a place in the Gulf of 
Boothia, where the Nachili were then wintering, 
and they all died there. The captain also ob- 
tained some silver and other things belonging to 


the FRANKLIN expedition from these people. In 
1877 Mr. Tuomas F. Barry, in the whaler <A. 
Houghton, belonging to Messrs. Morrison & 
Brown, of New York, wintered at Marble Island, 
off the mouth of the Wager River. He was vis- 
ited by other Esquimaux of the Nachili tribe, 
from whom he obtained a spoon with Sir Joun 


FRANKLIN’s crest upon it. They told him exactly 
the same story as had been told to Captain Por- 
TER five years before. Two, who were between 
fifty and sixty years of age, said that they had 
seen the white men. They added that the white 
men had a leader, but that when the spring came 
they were all dead. After a good many had died, 
the rest made a cairn, and put under it some 
things like the book in which Barry was writing, 
and which the Nachili examined. They offered 
to go and point out the spot where the cairn still 
remains, with the books under it; but it involved 
a journey of several hundred miles, and Barry 
was unable to undertake it. When asked to point 
out the position of the island where the white 
men died, on the map, they always put their fingers 
on a spot in the unexplored part of the Gulf of 
Boothia, northwest of the entrance to Fury and 
Hecla Strait, in the direction of Felix Harbor of 
Ross, on the east coast of Boothia. 

Upon the return of Captain Barry thé interest 
of several influential gentlemen was awakened in 
the cairn and the valuable relics it is supposed to 
cover. It was determined, if possible, to send a 
vessel to the North for the purpose of discover- 
ing the repository, and the accumulation of a 
fund for the purpose was immediately begun. In 
the mean time the business of testing the evidence 
of the existence of the cairn, and the probability 
of its being situated in the place indicated, was 
intrusted to Chief Justice Da.y, of this city. ‘ This 
gentleman had a long and satisfactory conversa- 
tion with Captain Barry, and at the same time 
heard from Jos, the faithful companion of Cap- 
tain Hat, who gave his testimony in regard to 
Captain Barry’s familiarity with the Esquimau 
language. The result of further investigation 
seemed to prove conclusively that the supposed 
position of the cairn is precisely.at that point 
whither the doomed party would have naturally 
made their way during that stage of the fatal 
journey of which we have no record. The result 
of the inquiry was such as to convince Messrs. 
Morrison & «Brown that the $10,000 placed in 
their hands for the purpose might with propriety 
be spent in fitting out a vessel to go in search of 
the cairn. The Zothen, which has been selected, 
is a small ship of 102 tons burden, but éonsider- 
ed perfectly adapted to the work she is to under- 
take. Her commander will be Captain Barry, 
whose interest in the affair and experience in the 
arctic seas eminently fit him for the position. 

The exploring party will be simply passengers 
aboard the vessel, selected with a view to the ne- 
cessities of such an expedition, and commanded 
by Lieutenant Freperick Scuwartka, whose por- 
trait we give. This gentleman has not been iden- 
tified with labors of exploration, but has hereto- 
fore served his country in the capacity of an army 
officer, whose business it is to protect our frontier 
from the incursions of the Indians. Lieutenant 
Scuwatka is but twenty-eight years of age, and 
comparatively a young commander for the difficult 
and dangerous enterprise now before him. Light 
in complexion, strong and well buiit, he has, how- 
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THE ARCTIC SEARCH SCHOONER “EOTHEN.”—[Drawn sy Frep. S, Cozzzns.] 
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ever, the appearance of a man whose experience 
is beyond his years. As his name suggests, he 
is of foreign extraction. Born in Illinois, on 
the completion of his school career he entered 
West Point, where he graduatéd in 1871. While 
fond of his profession, he entertained at the 
same time a taste for medicine, and having pro- 
cured a six months’ leave of absence from his 
iment, he came to New York, where, after 
a diligent course of study, he graduated at the 
Bellevue Medical College. It was at one time 
his intention to become a surgeon in the army, 
abandoning his place in the line, but the out- 
break of the Indian war caused him to relinquish 
this intention. Thus he was on the field during 
the bloody struggle’ which cost us CusTER, but 
culminated in the subjugation of Chief JosEPu. 
During this time he fully demonstrated his abil- 
ity as a soldier. 

It was while with his regiment in the West 
that Lieutenant Scuwarka first became interest- 
ed in the subject of arctic exploration. Learn- 
ing from the Eastern newspapers the story of 
Captain Barry and the information elicited by 
him from the Esquimaux, the ambition of the 
young soldier was fired to go and discover for 
himself whether this remarkable cairn positively 
existed, and what relics it might contain. There 
could be no doubt that many articles belonging 
to Sir Joun Frankurw and his ill-fated crew had 
been found in these regions, and the story of the 
cairn was altogether probable. Having consider- 
ed the matter for some time, Lieutenant Scuwart- 
KA obtained leave from his commanding officer 
and came to New York, where he at once put 
himself in communication with Messrs. MorRIsoNn 
& Brown, who were glad to find so able and en- 
ergetic a man desirous of putting himself at the 
head of their cherished enterprise. 

Although, as already suggested, he is new to 
the business of exploration, Lieutenant ScowaTKa 
has given a great amount of study to the subject, 
and has laid his plans with the skill of a veteran. 
He proposes to take with him as assistants only 
such persons as are necessary to the expedition. 
There will be a photographer, provided it is found 
practicable to use the necessary chemicals in such 
an extremely cold climate; there will be a hunt- 
er, whose business it will be to provide supplies 
of game; and “ Esquimau Jor,” who will act as 
guide and interpreter—these, with three or four 
others, will probably complete the party. The 
vessel, it is supposed, will go into winter-quarters 
at Repulse Bay. In the spring of 1879, when 
sledging becomes practicable, the search party 
will proceed by land—or rather ice—toward the 
point where the cairn is supposed to be situated, 
some four or five hundred miles from the bay. 
A year is to be given to the search, at the end of 
which the party will return in time to meet the 
vessel, which shall have spent the same time on a 
whaling cruise in North Hudson Bay. In July 
or August of 1880, if all goes well, we shall see 
the expedition return to New York. This, at 
least, is the programme at present laid down, 
subject to such mutations as circumstances shall 
necessitate, 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue idea of the Sea-shore Cottage at Atlanticville, 
New Jersey, was suggested to its founder by conver- 
sations with the class of working-women for whose 
benefit it is designed. Sewing-women and shop-girls, 
she found, almost invariably expressed a desire to 
spend their short summer vacations by the sea; and 
acting on this hint, she has established this pleasant 
retreat, where hard-working persous of her own sex 
can enjoy a cheerful holiday at a very moderate ex- 
pense. The Sea-shore Cottage will accommodate about 
one hundred guests at a time; and in order that as 
large a number of women as possible may avail them- 
selves of its privileges, the visitors will be limited, ex- 
cept in special cases, to a stay of two weeks. The price 
is nine dollars for two weeks, or five dollars for one 
week, including railroad fares both ways. Applica- 
tions for admission should be made in person to the 
Ladies’ Christian Union, No. 27 Washington Place, in 
this city. Upon engaging a room the applicant will 
pay a deposit of one dollar, which will be included in 
the payment for board. The board bill must be paid 
in advance, at the Ladies’ Christian Union, where re- 
ceipts and tickets for the railroad passage will be fur- 
nished. Reférences will be required. The occupants 
of rooms will be expected to keep them in order. No 
washing will be done for the guests, or allowed to be 
done on the premises. The use of the bath-houses 
will be free to the guesta. 

The New York Herald, alluding to this excellent 
scheme, makes the following practical suggestion, 
which we have no doubt many will be glad to carry 
out: ** Many ladies can well afford to give this amount 
{nine dollars] to enable some poor girl to enjoy her 
fortnight’s recreation. We suggest that ladies who 
patronize stores might select some female employée at 
their pleasure, whose expenses at Atlanticville they 
might feel disposed to pay, and make personal appli- 
cation to the proprietors for the necessary leave of ab- 
sence. If this plan should be generally adopted by 
those whose means enable them to bear the expense 
of such an act of benevolence and generosity, many 
hundreds of young women might be made happy and 
benefited imhealth at a very trifling cost.” 


Another has been added to the long list of colliery 
disasters which have occurred in England within the 
past half century. Almost every accident on record 
during that time has been attended with great loss of 
life, and this last is no exception. On the morning 
of June 7 a fearful explosion took place in Evans’s 
coal mines, at Haydock, six miles south of Wigan, 
Lancashire. The colliery consists of two mines con- 
nected by a tunnel. In the morning an examination 
had been made, as usual, and every thing pronounced 
safe. Even ten minutes before the disaster investiga- 
tion gave no indication of danger. No blasting pow- 
der was used; and at the present time a mystery sur- 
rounds the fatal explosion. It is supposed that there 
were at least 250 men in the colliery at the time, and 
that over 230 of these were killed. Eighteen were 
saved by the manager, who went down the shaft five 
minutes after the explosion, and finding a number of 
men lying on their faces in the Ravenshead Mine, 
opened the ventilating doors, and thus revived them. 
But the explosion had occurred beyond the tunnel, in 


the Florida Mine, and the burned and mutilated dead 
bodies of miners and horses lying on every side gave 
evidence of its dreadful force. Explorations to reach 
the buried bodies were carried on slowly and with 
great difficulty. 


To most minds it would seem that there are perils 
enough in crossing the ocean in the most sea-worthy 
steamers. But novel dangers have a charm for many. 
So it may not be strange that two brothers, Andrews 
by name, lately sailed from Boston for Havre, France, 
in the Nautilus—said to be the smallest vessel that 
ever attempted to cross the Atlantic; nor strange, ei- 
ther, that two thousand people gathered on the wharf 
to see their departure. The craft is nineteen feet two 
inches long, and six feet four inches beam. 


The monument to ex-President Andrew Johnson, 
lately unveiled at Greenville, Tennessee, bears the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

ANDREW JOHNSON 
Seventeenth President U.S.A. 
Born, December 29, 1808. 
Died, July 81, 1875. 


“‘ His faith in the people never wavered.” 
ELIZA JOHNSON. 
Born, October 4, 1810. Died, January 15, 1876. 
**In memory of our Father and Mother.” 
The monument was erected by three surviving chil- 
dren—Mrs. Patterson, Mrs. Stover, and Andrew John- 
son, Junior—at the cost of between $7000 and $8000. 


One hundred and eighty-eight families have been 
aided more or less by the Brooklyn Theatre Fire Re- 
lief Association, organized after the destruction of the 
Brooklyn Theatre. Much distress has been averted by 
the judicious use of the funds. The balance still on 
hand is about $6000. 


The Park Avenue Hotel, recently known as Stew- 
art’s Women’s Hotel, was opened early in June to 
the general public with an informal reception. The 
changes which have been made in this immense build- 
ing to adapt it to its new purpose are chiefly on the 
ground-floor. There a smoking-room, a bar-room, 
a billiard-room, and private dining-rooms have been 
handsomely fitted up, and such other changes made 
as a general hotel demanded. It is stated that those 
ladies who entered the establishment as boarders 
while it was the Women’s Hotel will be welcome to 
remain as long as they please at the rates at which 
they were first received. The library of books will 
remain for the use of guests. 

Outgoing steamers were crowded with passengers 
for Europe the second week in June. On one day 
about seven hundred saloon passengers sailed in four 
steam-ships, besides a large list of second-cabin and 
steerage passengers, 


On June 22 a test race of carrier-pigeons from Rome 
to Brussels will be made. The distance is about 760 
miles, and 600 birds are entered for the race. It is not 
expected, however, that over half a dozen will succeed 
in making the journey. The line of the projected race 
crosses Mount St. Gothard, and it is supposed that the 
successful birds will take the direct course, which 
must carry them over that peak, at 10,000 feet above 
sea-level. 


A Sunday-school assembly will be held this year at 
Round Lake, commencing July 16. Elaborate prep- 
arations have been made for instruction. There will 
be, among other things, an Oriental and Biblical Mu- 
seum, a Palestine Park, and a model of Jerusalem. 
The Sunday-school Parliament of the Thousand Island 
Park will meet August 13-22. 


The Academy of Design is now free of debt. When 
the building was erected $35,000 remained unpaid. 
The sale of pictures contributed by members and gifts 
from art lovers in this city amounted to several thou- 
sand dollars. The Loan Exhibition of the Centennial 
year realized $23,000, and thus helped largely to re- 
move the debt, as well as gave our citizens and stran- 
gers a long-to-be-remembered and rare pleasure. 


The White Mountain Echo and Tourists’ Register ia 
the name proposed for a weekly paper designed to 
furnish all necessary information to sojourners in the 
mountain region, and also to be of independent liter- 
= merit. The first number will be issued early in 


About this time—Jane 18 being the day appointed— 
an auction sale of the Freiligrath library takes place 
at Cannstadt, Wiirtemberg, in the apartments last oc- 
cupied by the late poet. In 1888, when Freiligrath 
was & young man, he published a volume of poems 
which made him a favorite in Germany. Later, when 
his liberal views were expressed in his writings, he was 
persecuted, and sought refuge in England, where he 
spent many years. His genius, personal worth, and 
literary culture won for him popularity and sympathy. 
His library is a very rare one, comprising a remarkably 
complete collection of first editions of the works of 
celebrated German and English authors. 


New York, March 1, 1878. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—For the past two years I have 
been afflicted with disease of the prostate gland, 
attended at times with intense pain; have been 
treated by several physicians with but little re- 
lief; have been in Roosevelt Hospital for treat- 
ment there. I was told my disease was the same 
as A.T, Stewart’s and Commodore VAaNDERBILT’s ; 
that I might get some relief, but could not be 
cured. On the 2d of February I commenced 
taking “Constitution Water ;” to-day I call to 
say to you that I am well and tender this testi- 
monial. Morton, 

165 Waverley Place. 


Burnetr’s Cocoatne promotes the growth of 
and beautifies the Hair, and renders it dark and 
glossy.—{ Com. ] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Meerschaum 
PS Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
‘ sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1376. 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
OURES 
INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, 
STONE IN THE BLADDE 
CATARRH OF THE BLADDER, 
DIABETES, GRAVEL, 
BRICKDUST DEPOSIT. 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


34 and 36 East 14th Street, 
Union Square, New York, 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA. 
ORDINARY BARGAINS gs: 


Ix ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STRAW GOODS 
RIBBONS, SILKS, FRENCH FLOWERS AND 
FEATHERS, LACES, DRESS AND CLOAK TRIM. 
MINGS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S UNDERWEAR, FANCY GOODS, &c. Our 
prices will average 25 per cent. less than you usually 
pay for similar grades of goods. 

Catalogues and samples furnished on 

application. Goods sent by 


6 5 Mixed Car with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn, 


mail or express. 


KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 


STARCH 


Is perfectly Pure, Uniform, and Stronger than any other. 
Is THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL IN THE WORLD. 


HARPER'S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION, 


~ An admirable project.—¥. Sun. 
Their outward appearance is made attractive by 


a handsome and striking cover. Their typographic 


execution shows thorough workmanship. * ° * This new enterprise will meet with the support it so richly 
deserves. ; 


Pittsburgh Chronicle. 
There is little reason to doubt that it will become in time as popular as the “ Library of Select Novels.” 


—Cincinnati Times. 


1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. A Novel. By Avice Perry. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


A more remarkable book from the pen of a woman 
has not been given to the public; indeed, it possesses 
more of the strength and virility of a masculine mind 
—and a mind, at that, fall of weird and strange fan- 
cies—than ofa woman. There are suggestions of the 
wild imagination of Poe, or the subtler metaphysi- 
cism of Hawthorne, running through its pages. — 
N. Y. 

Her first production is marked by such freshness, 
originality, and thrilling interest as to prophesy for 
her a wide and enviable reputation in the near future. 


*** A racy, vigorous, and strongly descriptive book, 
and is sure to command attention.—Boston Post. 

A work of great power. Miss Perry has sought out 
the weird and peculiar in human nature, and has 
drawn a series of pictures that interest and fascinate. 
— Boston Tranacript. 

It is a peculiarly interesting story, fixing the atten- 
tion from the very first by a certain intentness, re- 
pressed force, and isolation of thought. * * * In essence 
it reminds one of some of the characteristic traits of 
Hawthorne and Jane Eyre.—Home Journal, N. Y. 


2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


A distinctively American novel —one full of the 
very spirit of our glorious commonwealth. * * * A 
charming story.—Boston Transcript. 

There is a dash and a rattle about it. * * * There is 
a great deal of quiet humor to be found in “ Justine’s 
Lovers.”—N. Y. Herald, 


The sprightliness of the book, and its really fine 
insight into certain phases of femintne human nat- 
ure, make it a novel which may be read with decided 
pleasure.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

Bears many marks of unusual talent.—JN. F¥. 


8. MIRIAMW’S HERITAGE, A Story of the Delaware River. By Atma Caper. 8vo, 


Paper, 75 cents. (Just Ready.) 


**An American story, dealing principally with 
scenes and characters to be found along the Dela- 
ware River while its upper shores were still new to 
civilization. This work will awaken attention by 


the novelty of ite situations and its strong character 
painting. The field is new and interesting, and 
the author has made excellent use of her mate- 
rials.” 


4. MAG. A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. (Just Ready.) 


‘*A most striking and original story. It is steeped 
in an airy and graceful humor; bot there is a tre- 
mendous reality in it—an earnestness of conviction 
and purpose that holds the reader fixed and fascinat- 
ed, like the wedding guest by the glittering eye of 


the ancient mariner. * * * The touches are so vivid, 
the figures so graphic, the earnestness so intense, 
that there can be little doubt that the portraits and 
scenes are all sketched from life by a singularly 
shrewd eye and incisive hand.” 


PUBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. ’ 


Ga Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 


of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


This series is decidedly the most praiseworthy at- 
tempt to popularize the best class of literature that 
has ever been made in this country.—Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, Boston. 

All success to the “ Franklin Square Library,” which 
gives toa man for ten or fifteen cents what he has 
heretofore paid a dollar and a half for.—N, Y. Herald. 


1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. 


By AntHony TROLLOPE. 


Never was so munch choice reading-matter published 
in such excellent style at so low a price.—Troy Press. 

Convenient, neatly printed, and exceedingly cheap. 
—S. S. Times, Philadelphia. 

The ‘Franklin Square Library” may be best and 
briefly characterized as the cheapest publication in 
the world.—Philadelphia Press. 


15 cents. 


Anthony Trollope has never written a more satisfactory novel.—N. Y. Herald. 
The story is cleverly constructed and thoroughly well written.—Hart/ford Courant. 
Very entertaining, and in Mr, Trollope'’s best vein.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


2. THE HISTORY OF A CRIME. By Victor Hvco. 


10 cents. 


No novel can compare with it in interest.—Atlantic Monthly. 
A terribly fascinating narrative, picture, drama, that is here given, re-enacting before our own eyes 


the scenes of a stormy epoch.— Advance, Chicago. 


8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 
The brilliant work on The Russians of To-Day 


10 cents. 


is one of the most animated and interesting pictures 


of the Russian empire and people that the peculiar relations of that power to Europe have called out.— 


Evening Gazette, Boston. 


A book that every one should read who takes the slightest interest in the great question of the 


hour. The author evidently understands himself, 


as well as his subject.—N. Y. Herald, 


4. PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. A Novel. By Jonn Berwick Harwoop. 10 cents. 
“A pathetic story of mining life, full of incident, and strong in character painting.” 


5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS, A Novel. By the Author of ‘‘The Sun-Maid.” 


10 cents. 


A pleasant book. * * * It tells its story well and spiritedly.—Academy, London. 


G6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. Translated from the French of Exwest Daupet by Lavra E. 


KeNpALL. 10 cents. 


“A work of decided power and considerable interest. The translation appears to have been made 


with knowledge and care, 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(ar Harper & BROTHERS will send either of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 
“Private Theatricals, 
last moments behind 
the scenes.” 
Price $15. 


Mestrated Catalo 
may be had on applica- 
en. or will be mailed, 
am by enclosing 10 cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, N. Y., 
Corner 27th Street. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 
IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


gm” Either of the Volwmes sent by mail on recetpt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian, Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


N 


SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it, Sold by Druggists every- 


Portraits, 


MADISON SQUARE. 
EAFNESS and CATARRH.—A Lady 


BRANCH: 
Old Post- Office 
Building, 
Nassau Street. 
who had suffered for years from Deafness an 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


ROTARY & LEVER PRESSES, 


Least Power, Space, and Cost. 
Send Two Stamps for Catalogue to 
DAVID W. WATSON, Man’f’r, 
227 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS, READ THIS. 


We will pay Agents a salary of $100 00 per month 
and expenses to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Michigan, 


Imitation Gold Watches 
$8. $10, $15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
2 to $12, to match. Jewelry ofthe same. 
Seat ©C.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Circular COLLINS MeTaL WaTcu 
FACTORY, 336 Broadway, NewYork. Box 3606 


BUTTON-HOLE BOUQUET. Par.is77,) 
Buvs & Booms at will. Sold by dealers m 
F’cy G'ds, Toys &c. Sample 25 cts. M'f'd by 
N.4&A POTTS,236 N Frowr Str.PHILA. Pa. 


AGENTS.—The most taking corset ever offered to 

the ublic. Sold only by Agents. Send postal 

for Circu ars. WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, N.Y. 
meut. address S. A. GRANT & CO, 


$120 0 2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 
f FAN CY Cards, Snowflake, Damask, Assorted in 25 

e styles, with name, lic, Nassau Card Co. #/aseau,N. Y. 
o iS ERS can be grown on the smoothest face in a 

few weeks by the use of JNCING, « New 

discovery. One bottle Free. Send stamp for particulars. 
INOINO OO., 264 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


]() LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 18c.; or 40 in 
case 13¢, Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 


Ralary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods to dealers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. eon em ploy- 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
_NPWAgents. Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago. 


AQ) MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. Agent's 
outfit, 10, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


G0L D Any worker can inake $12 a day at home. Costly 
outfit free. Address Trve & Uo., Augusta, Me. 


9 Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c, 
postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassan, N. Y. 


95 Styles of Cards, 10c., or 10 Chromo Cards, 10c., 
with name; Outfit, 10c. J. B. Huested, Nassau, N.Y. 


FOR CANCE 

SURE CURE gent Sree 


$56 & week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatuert & Co., Portland, Me. 


9 5 CARDS, Latest Styles out, no two alike, with name, 
10c, CHROMO CARD CO., Youngstown, N. Y. 


A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED— 86 best 
selling articles in the world; one sample 
Sr ddress Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 


CARDS,\no 2 alike, with name and an elegant 
40 Casts H. Coox & Co., Meriden: Ct. 
i 
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ROLFE'S ENGLISH CLASSICS 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM J. ROLFE, A.M., 


FORMERLY HEAD MASTER OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


Shakespeare’s Comedy of The Merchant of Venice. 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of The Tempest. 
Shakespeare’s History of King Henry the Eighth. 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Julius Ccesar. 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of King Richard the Second. 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Macbeth. 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of A Midsummer- Night’s 
Dream. 


Shakespeare’s History of King Henry the Fifth. 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of As You Like It. 
Goldsmith’s Select Poems. 

Gray’s Select Poems. : 


Mailing Price, per vol., Cloth, 70c. Introduction, 45c. Exchange, 37c. 
Paper, 50c. 30c. 22¢. 


In the preparation of this edition of the English Classics it has been the aim to adapt them 
for school and home reading, in essentially the same way as Greek and Latin Classics are edited 
for educational purposes. The chief requisites of such a work are a pure text (expurgated, if 
necessary), and the notes needed for its thorough explanation and illustration. 

Each of Shakespeare’s plays is preceded by an introduction containing the “ History of the 
Play,” the “Sources of the Plot,” and “ Critical Comments on the Play.” 

The Gotpsmita contains Macauwlay’s Life of the Poet, with selections from other memoirs 
by Thackeray, George Colman, Campbell, Foster, and Irving. These are followed by the com- 
plete text of The Traveller, The Deserted Village, and Retaliation. 

The Gray contains the Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard, the two great Pindaric 
Odes, The Progress of the Poesy and The Bard, with the Odes On the Spring, On the Death of a 
Favorite Cat, On a Distant Prospect of Eton College, and To Adversity. The poems are prefaced by 
the Life of Gray, by Robert Carruthers, from the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

These works are specially adapted for use in high schools, academies, and colleges, and for 
students in English Literature. 


From A. P. Pzanopy, Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard College, 

For use, not only in schools, but with all readers not conversant with literary history and criticism you 
have furnished in your memoir and notes precisely what was needed, and no more than will be thoroughly 
read and fully utilized. I appreciate the delicacy of your taste, alike in what you have said and what you 
have left unsaid. You have made, too, a book of rare beauty to the eye, and excellence in mechanical finish. 
I wish you the success you so well deserve in a work in which you have the sympathy of all the friends of 


education. 
From the Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia, Pa. 

As You Like It is the ninth play of Shakespeare that has been edited for the use of schools and colleges 
by Mr. William J. Rolfe, A.M. Mr. Rolfe’s notes are very judicious, and give just the information that young 
students need in order to obtain an exact understanding of Shakespeare's meaning, and this volume, as well 
as the others of the series, can be cordially recommended to teachers and scholars, 


From J. L. Stons, Superintendent of Schools, Battle Creek, Mich, 

The copy of Goldsmith's Select Poems is at hand, It is a gem, both in form and matter. The biograph- 
ical sketches of the author are models, the selections the best possible, and the notes are full, judicious, and 
exceedingly helpful. The book cannot fail to inspire an interest in the writings of Goldsmith, and to lead the 
student to a genuine appreciation of the remarkable graces of his sentiments and style. 


From Newton Bateman, President of Knox College, Galesburg, Il. 


It is a fascinating book, discriminating and scholarly, replete with just the information that the student 


needs to sharpen his interest and spur him on to exhaustive study. 
Mr. Rolfe deserves the thanks of all lovers of our grand old English classics for his very excellent con- 


tribution to the thorough and critical study of them. 


From Lrxpsgy Wess, Superintendent of Schools, Grand Haven, Mich. 
We need just such books for the study of English in our High Schools, and I am glad to see the want so 


well supplied.by Mr. Rolfe. 
From Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston, 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published Shakespeare’s As You Like It, edited by Mr. William J. Rolfe. 
It appears in the same form that characterized the eight earlier volumes of the series. The same high praise 
that we have bestowed upon its predecessors may be conscientiously applied to this. The comedy is prefaced 
by an introduction discussing its history and giving copious selections from critical comments upon it. In 
the appendix will be found interesting extracts from Lodge’s novel, upon which the play was founded, and 
sixty-seven pages of notes. In point of atility and interest, this edition of Shakespeare may be ranked with 
any of the more ostentatious and expensive forms in which it has been issued. 


From W. 8. Perry, Superintendent of Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
The edition of Goldsmith is indeed a gem. The poems, always beautiful to me, have taken on a new 
freshness and beauty in their present attractive dress. 
From D. B. Hagar, Principal of State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 
I have bad great pleasure in looking through your edition of Goldsmith's Poems. I am delighted with 


“#t. Ishall gladly add it to the list of works on English literature to be studied in this school. It is admir- 


ably adapted to use in Normal and High Schools. I cordially recommend it to my fellow-teachers. 


From C. A. Gowrr, Superintendent of Schools, Saginaw City, Mich. 
The copy of Goldsmith’s Selects Poems is indeed very fine, and especially adapted to reading classes in 


High Schools. . 


From the lowa Normal Monthly, Dubuque, Iowa, 


The Merchant of Venice gives a brief biography of Shakespeare, copious notes, a history of the play, and 
criticisms of it from Schlegel, Mrs. Jameson, Hudson, and Grant White. There are a portrait of Shakespeare 
aud a number of illustrations of scenes connected either with his history or that of the play. The text is 
carefully edited, and is also expurgated. It is surprising to see how few omissions are required to make it 
entirely fit for reading aloud. The mechanical execution of the book is excellent, and we have read the 
wonderful play through with greater delight than ever before; the fair, fresh type, the notes giving just the 
help that is needed, and the convenient size of the volume, all coming in as accessories to heighten the power 
of the master’s magic, The Harpers are doing a good work in publishing this charming and inexpensive 
edition of Shakespeare. . We wish every high school would follow the wise example of Keokuk, and intro- 
duce one of these volumes as a reading-book. - 


A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application, Correspondence regarding books for examina- 
tion, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. , 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Branklin Square, New York.~ 


HARPER 
LIST NEW BOOKS, 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1877. Prepared by Prof. Spznozr F. 
Batrp, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of some of the most Eminent 
Men of Science in the United States. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the volumes for 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876.) 


Il. 

SHAKESPEARE’S AS YOU LIKE IT. Edi with 
Notes, by Wittsam J. Rotrs, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of the High School, Cambridge, Masa, With 
Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents, 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Clasasice: 
Merchant of Venice. — Julius Cesar. —The Tem- 
t.— Henry VIII. — Richard I]. —Macbeth.—A 
idsummer- Night’s Dream. — Henry V. — Gold- 
smith’s Select Poems. —Gray’s Select Poems. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 70 cents per 
volume, 


THE RUSSIANS OF YO-DAY. By the Anthor of 
“The Member from Paris.” 4to, Paper, 10 centa. 
lV. 

THE COMING MAN. By Cuargitzes Reape. 82mo, 

Paper, 20 cents. y 


HOLLY’S MODERN DWELLINGS. Modern Dwell- 
ings in Town and Country, adapted to American 
Wants and Climate. In a Series of One Hundred 
Original Designs, comprising Cottages, Villas, and 
Mansions. With a Treatise on Furniture and Dec- 
oration. By H. Hupson S8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


VI. 

LIDDELL & SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEX- 
ICON. by Henry Groner Lippe, 
D.D., Dean of Christ Church, and Rosgrr Soorr 
D.D., Dean of Rochester, late Master of Balliol 

. Sixth Edition, Revised and Augmented. 

4to, Sheep, $11 00. Abridged Edition, Small 4to, 

Half Leather, $2 35. vit 


THE YOUTH'’S HEALTH-BOOK. By the Anthor 
of the Bazar Books of “ Health,” of ‘* Decorum,” 
and of “‘The Household.” 32mo, Paper, 2 cents; 
Flexible Cloth, 40 cents. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE “CHALLENGER,” The 
Atlantic: an Account of the General Results of the 
Voyage — the year 1873 and the early part 
of the year 1576. y Sir C. Wyvitts Tuomson, 
F.R.S. With a Portrait of the Author, many Col- 
ored Maps, Temperature Charts, and Illustrations. 
Published by Authority of the Lords Commission- 
ers of the Admiralty. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $12 00. 


IX. 
THE HISTORY OF A CRIME. The History ofa 


Crime: the Testimony of an Eye-Witness. By Vic- 

tor Hvoeo, Author of “The Toilers of the Sea,” 

** Ninety-Three,” &c. Illustrated. Parts I. and IL, 

oy Paper, 25 cents each. Complete in one volume, 
cents. 


x. 
HILL'S RHETORIC. The Principles of Rhetoric, 


and their By 8. Boylston 


Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard Col- 
lege. With an Appendix comprising General Rules 
for Punctuation, 12mo, Half Leather, $1 17. 

XI. 

DE MILLE’S RHETORIC. The Elements of Rhet- 
oric. By James ve Mitte, M.A. i2mo, Cloth, $1 40. 

XII. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE FAMILY. The Ethics 
of School Relations. By Joun Kennepy, Instructor 
in Teachers’ Institutes. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

XII. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 
Geren, M.A., Author of Short His- 
tory of the English People,” “Stray Studies from 
England and Italy.” In Five Volumes. Volumes 
I, and II. are now ready. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 each. 

XIV. 

STORIES FROM HOMER. By the Rev. Atrurp J. 
Cuvron, Head Master of King Edward's School, 
Retford, England. With 24 Colored Illustrations 
from Flaxman’s Designs. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

XV. 
A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: Romance 


Period. By Eveznr Lawaxnor. 32mo, Paper, 25 
cents. Uniform with Lawrence's Primers of Greek, 
Latin, and Medieval Literature. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*.* These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified, 
Mine is Thine. By L. W. M. Locxuarr. 40 cents. 


A Modern Minister. Illnstratedg In Two Volumes. 
Vol. L., 35 cents; Vol.1I., 40 cents. 


Paul Knox, Pitman. By Joun Berwick Harwoopr. - 


10 cents. 
Esther Pennefather. By Perry. 175 centa. 
Justine’s Lovers. 60 centa, 
Is He Popenjoy? By Antuont Troutore. 15 cents. 
Reaping the Whirlwind. By Mary Crow Hav. 20¢ts. 
Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. Lovett 30 cts. 


Less Black than We're Painted. By James Payrn. 
85 cents. 


Georgie’s Wooer. By Mra. Larru-Apaks. 20 cetits. 
A Sussex Idyl. By CLEMENTONA 2 cents. 
Seven Ycars and Mair. By Anna T. Sapiree. 2 cts, 
By Proxy. By James Pay. 85 cents 

David's Little Lad. By L. T.Mzave 2% cents. 

By Celis’s Arbor. A Tale of Portsmouth Town. | By 


ALTER Besant and Jamas 
tions. 50 cents. 


& Brorures will send either of the 
above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 
weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


Hanrrn’s Catatocus mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, WN. ¥:, 
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SOLE 
ORS; and they are 


590 HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
2 
VIVE LA_COMMUNE WALTHAM WATCHES 
- BIER THE ‘di Improved in Quality, but no 
3 
HALLE | higher in price Grand Swedish Gol Mea, 
LET LOOSE. — ie 2 After this date, we shall sell none but New Model ‘¢ Litterts et Artibus,» 
Waltham Watches, particulars of which will be Awarded them by His Majesty Oscar of 
-——-. | = — found in our New Price-List. Sweden and Norway, in recognition of 
| Every one concedes that genuine Wattuam watches | merits of their 
SS are superior to all others, and at present prices they 
2 . are within the reach of all. CABINET ORGAN 8. 
| < 7 = We continue to send single watches by mail or They prize this distinction the more because of the 
me , ; express to any part of the country, no matter how | ©Minence of His Majesty Oscar II. as a musical con- 
= E ie remote, without any risk to the purchaser. noisseur, and the great interest he has shown in the 
Price-List sent free and postpaid WORLD'S EXHIBITIONS recent years 
Address HOWARD & CO., MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS 
28° YS ? y No. 264 Fifth Ave., New York. | ceived niguzst HONORS for DEMONSTRATED SUPERIOR- 
“ARN Y D \ All silver cases for the NEW MODEL warTonEs are | ITY, being the only American instruments of 
made of sterling silver, and cases as well as movements | Which ERICAN In HUNDREDS 
> ne —\_ are guaranteed by a special certificate. of AMERICAN 
Lac RECIPIENTS of HIG 
8, {lh recognized by the musical profession generally as em- 
bodying excellence attained by no others. 
TA WA CaTaLoeues and Price- Lists free 
Warerooms, 154 Tremont Street, BOSTON; 25 
2 SF <~ AND Square, NEW YORK; 250 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


“EVERY DOG HAS HIS DAY.” 
This Dog’s will be very short. 


COMPLETE. 

: French China and Limoge Combination Breakfast, 
pe 1 and Tea Seta, from $14 00; Chamber Sets, from 

ne Engraved Goblets, $1 2 Fw Ivory Han- 
Sled 4 table Knives, from $6 00 doz. ooking Utensils, 
Silver-plated Ware, everything for A. House nag Ta- 
ble equally low. Refri ss ye at greatly reduced pr 
Z Goods carefully boxed and shipped to yall parts aally, 
50-page Price-List and refrigerator lists free by Mail. 


E, D. BASSFORD, 


1, 2, 3, 12, 18, 16, 16, and 17 


Cooper Institute, New York & 


POPULAR PRICES. 


SAHATOGA SPRINGS, N. ¥. 


CONGRESS HALL, 


THREE DOLLARS A DAY. 


This splendid hotel is now being thoroughly reno- 
vated and refurnished ; will open for guests June 25. 
‘LEMENT & WILKINSON, Managers. 
H. S. Crement, Lindell Hotel, St. Louis, Mo 
Witiiam WILKINSON, late Grand Union Hotel. nn 


JAMES W. BELL, 


ARTIST TAILOR, 
172 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 
by T. H. ALEX- 
PAT EN | NDER & ELLIO OTT, So- 
licitors and Ain oad in Patent Cases, 


Washington, D.C. Send for Hints to In- 
ventors—result of 20 years’ experience. 


PRINCE 


SORCANS.°> 


The oldest, largest, and most perfect reAnufactory i inthe U.S. 


Send for Price-Lists. 


BUFFALO! 


YOUSANT.FLAGS OR 
ERS OF SILK 

BUNTING sest ¢ GOODS LOW PRICES & GOOD WORK 

OF WORRARD ACD. CAIGAGD LAL. 


True Economy in the purchase’ of a Dictionary, is to 
get the BEST, the STANDARD. 
Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


(Webster's Dictionary | 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling,Ta- 
bles of Money Weights and Measures,A bre- 
viations, W ords, I *hrases, Proverbs, &c., from 
the Greek, fotha. and Modern Languages. 
Morocco Tucks, ‘Gilt Edges. For sale by 
dealers ge nerally, or by mail,on receipt of $1. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Publishers Webster's School Dictionaries, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


EVERY MAN Press’: 
etc. ( -inker $5) Tger sizes 

or Stays. KELSE 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
§®~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


Laws 


END oP ILLUSTRATED ST. 


ORSMAN \meornter. 
80 & B82 WILLIAM STREET NEW 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 


H. C. PARKE, 186 Front St., 


YORK 


Between Fulton St. and N.Y. Rich Por- 
celains, Bronzes, Enamels, and 


CONSTITUTION WATER 


Has been pronounced by the medical faculty and the 

public to be the most wonderful remedy for the stom- 

ach, liver, kidneys, and bladder that has ever been 

offered. IT IS NOT A SPRING WATER, but a 

a ee ag by an eminent physician, For sale by all 
ruggists. Send for Circular. 

MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John 8St., N. ¥. 


STHEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


THE STANDARD AND ONLY RELIABLE PORTABLE ROOFING. 


For steep and flat roofs in all climates. tn rolls ready for use Easily applied by any one. 
H.W.JOHNS M’F’G CO.,87 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Manufacturers of Asbestos Paints, Coatings, Cements, Boiler Coverings, &c. 
Send for Samples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price-Liste, &c. 


Agents Wanted for Mr. Stanley's Great Book. 


THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT: 


Or, The Sources of the Nile; Around the Great Lakes of Equatorial Africa; and 
Down the Livingstone River to the Atlantic Ocean. By Henry M. Srantey. 
With many Illustrations and Valuable Maps. In Two Volumes, Octavo, 


This important work will be published within a few weeks, and will be 
SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Publishers will be pleased to open communication with canvassers for the sale of this 
important and “popular book. Apply to 
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The standard international Powder. Exclusively adopted in the Royal households of England, Germany, 
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WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


sent by mail on receipt of Ning Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


FAT 


LAN’S ANTI-FaT is the great for Corpu- 

ence. It urely tad and harmless, 
It acts u fhe food the stomecl. preventing its be- 
ing comvorted into fat.. Taken in ance yy di- 
rections, it twe te five 
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or sent, by express, for $ 
BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00 
BARPERS WEEKLY, “ “ 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year........... 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post -Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRankuin Squvake, New York. 


BOUND VOLUMES.~ 


Bound Volumes of the Macazing, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Mouths, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1950, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Weexy or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 56 volumes of the Magazinz, 21 volumes 
ofthe Wzex.y,and 10 volumes of the now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Hag- 
per’s Wexxiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
medinms for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wexx.y, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $i 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


IN THE PONTINE MARSHES. 


x singular unhealthiness. of the climate of 
a. bono the summer months is chiefly ow- 
ing to the curious topography of the surrounding 
country. On one side of the Eternal City lie the 
Pontine Marshes, and on the other the Maremma. 
The former, which extend from Nettuno to Ter- 
racina, measure about forty-five miles in length 
and from four to eleven in breadth, Opinions 
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differ as to the original condition of this large 
tract of country, but it is not improbable that all 
these low grounds were once covered by the sea, 
as was the territory of Ravenna, on the eastern 
coast. Homer, who may or may not be regarded 
as an authority, describes the abode of Circe, the 
promontory Monte Circello, as an island. In the 
early times of the Roman Republic there were, 
according to the traditions gathered by Puiny 
thirty-three cities situated in this region, all o 


{if 
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which, either through wars or the increasing in- 
fluence of the miasma, disappeared at a very ear- 
ly period. The principal city, Pometia, gave its 
name to the marshes, which are formed by great 
quantities of water received from the innumera- 
ble streams that rise in the neighboring mount- | 
ains and run into the plain. Here the level na- | 
ture of the ground prevents their passing onward 
to the sea, and the water becomes stagnant, final- 
ly losing itself in the sand; 


The loss of so great a portion of fertile land, 
and the unwholesome vapors which the seuth 
wind carried to Rome, led the early inhabitanta 
of that city to devise means for remedying the 
evil. The first attempt at drainage was probably 
made by Arrivs Ciacpivs when he carfied the 
famous Appian Way through the marshes. This, 
the oldest and most celebrated of Roman roads, 
is justly called by an ancient writer Regina Vi- 
arum (the queen of roads). Built in 313 B.c., 
during the censorship of Aprivs CLav- 
pivs, it led from the Porta Capena at 
Rome in a southerly direction to Cap- 
ua, passing through Three Taverns, 
Appii Forum, Terracina, and thence 
onward. The cost of this undertak- 
ing must have been enormous. First, 
it was necessary to remove all the 
loose soil, until a firm substructure or 
foundation was secured. On this were 
laid various strata cemented with lime, 
while the pavement consisted of large 
hexagonal blocks of stone, composed 
principally of basaltic lava, ‘and joimed 
together with great nicety, s0 as to 
appear one smooth mass. 

In 160 B.¢. an attempt to drain the 
marshes was made by the Consul Cor- 
NELIUS CeTHEGUS, which met with ap- 
parent success, but the tract soon 
returned to its original condition. 
Jutivs Casar formed the gigantic 
plan of conducting the Tiber through 
the marshes, but his death occurred 
to prevent its execution. ArevstTrs 
Cassar contented himself with under- 
taking several canals. Under the suc- 
ceeding emperors the attempts to im- 
prove this part of the country were 


until Nero renewed the work. Tra- 
JaN continued it during ten years, and 
with so much spirit that the whole 
tract from Treponti to Terracina was 
drained, and the Appian Way was 
completely restored. During the po- 
litical storms which destroyed the Ro- 


their former dreary condition. Under 
the Gothic King Turoporic attempts 
were once more made to drain them, 
and, as it appears, were attended with 
a certain degree of success, but they 
were not persevered in. Among the 
popes, Bonirace VIII., who died in 
1303, was the first who occupied him- 
self with the draining of the marshes. 
He caused a large canal to be dug, 
by means of which the country around 
Sezze and Sermonetia remains dry 
even to this day. Pope Martin V., 
in 1417, likewise caused a great canal, 
the Rio Martino, to be dug, intending 
to extend it to the sea. Scarcely a 
mile remained to be completed, when 
the undertaking was interrupted by his 
death. Leo X. presented the whole 
district as a gift to GitLIANo pe’ ME- 
DICI on condition that ne would cause 
it to be drained. Yet during the six- 
ty-nine years that it remained in the 
hands of the Mepic1 little or nothing 
was done toward the furtherance of 
this object. Sixtcs V., who died in 
1590, applied himself with zeal to the 
in person. He also caused the great 

rotected by embankments. These, 

owever, were too slightly built, and 
shortly after the death of the Pope 
who deviséd them they gave way, and 
the whole country became as marshy 
as ever. After him for a long time 
no pope had the courage to set about 
the work with earnestness. 

Pius VI. turned his attention again 
to the Pontine Marshes. Under him 
the levelling was performed with the 
greatest accuracy, the depths of the 
various canals and outlets were meas- 
ured, and the degree of declivity in 
the bed of the rivers ascertained. In 
1778 the work was commenced, and 
continued at a great expense until, 
at the expiration of ten years, it was 
completed. Yet, notwithstanding ev- 
ery exertion, it was found impracti- 
cable to raise the low lands and give 
them a proper slope for the numerous 
streams. Still the judiciously conduct- 
ed canals, the cleansing of the beds 
of the different streams whose slime 
filled the air with unwholesome va- 
pors, and the laying out of an excel- 


IN THE PONTINE MARSHES—BUFFALOES CLEARING THE CANALS OF WEEDS. 


ness to the services rendered to the 
country by Pivs VI. During the oc- 
cupation of Bome by the French the 
labors were still continued; but the 
marshes seemed obstinately deter- 
mined not to vield to the restraints 
of cultivation. A certain amount of 
progress was made, however, and now 
there are certain portions of the dis- 
trict that contain cultivated lands. 
There are also immense pastures 
where horses, cattle, and herds of buf- 
faloes graze, and toward the sea there 
are immense forests. Still the air, 
particularly in some seasons of the 
year, is very unwholesome, and hence 
the pale sallow countenances of the 
few inhabitants. These, when the fe- 
ver to which they are subject will per- 
mit them, spend their time chiefly in 
hunting and fishing, while as an oc- 
casional diversion they practice higi- 
way robbery. Our illustration shows 
the difficulties to be contended against 
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in keeping open for traffic the ca- 
nals which intersect these marsh- 
es. To keep these canals clear of 
weeds about two hundred buffa- 
loes are employed the greater part 
of the year, and are driven in dai- 
ly for several hours ; two men fol- 
low in light punts and keep them 
jn a compact mass, filling up the 
whole breadth of canal, and when 
working against the stream they 
offer such a check to the current 
that the water pours over their 
backs like a mountain torrent. 
In their endeavors to escape their 
drivers they tear away. theweeds, 
which arecarried down the stream 
to the sea. A buffalo often rises 
behind the boats, either having 
dived to escape the punting pole, 
or having been pushed under by 
his compahions. 


TORPEDO WARFARE. 


THe germ of the torpedo, 
which plays such an important 
part in modern warfare, is to be 
found in the floating powder- 
ships which were first used at 
the siege of Antwerp in 1585, 
but its use as an instrument for 
the destruction of hostile ship- 
ping must be referred to the 
time of the American Revolu- 
tion. “During that conflict Da- 
vip BUSHNELL, a captain of engi- 
neers, devised a submarine boat 
to carry a torpedo charged with 
150 pounds of gunpowder. This 
was to be attached to an enemy’s 
vessel by means of a wooden 
screw, and fired by a @léck-work 
fuse. The first actual trial of 
the invention was made in 1776, 
when one of these boats, under 
the guidance of Sergeant Ezra 
Ler, was placed under the bot- 
tom of the Eagle, an English 
ship of war lying at anchor in 
New York Harbor. The ser- 
geant, however, found it imprac- 
ticable to attach the torpedo, 
which was cut adrift, and soon ex- 
ploded. In 1777 Captain Brsna- 
NELL directed a drifting percus- 
sion torpedo against the frigate 
Cerberus, lying off New London, 
and it destroved a _ schooner 
moored alongside. Similar tor- 
pedoes were set adrift on the 
Delaware, but did no harm. At 
this time they were not known 
by the present name. 

It was Rospert Friton who 
first called these novel and dis- 
astrous weapons by the name 
“torpedoes,” and about the be- 
ginning of the present century 


troduce them to the notice of va- 

rious governments. Unsuccess- 

ful in France, he went to England » 
in 1804, and was authorized to 

destroy the French fleet at Bou- 

logne by the new method. This 

he failed to accomplish, but dur- 

ing the following year he blew up 

the brig Dorothea, assigned to 

him for experimental trial in the 

harbor of Deal. The plan. em- 

ployed was comparatively sim- 

ple: two drifting torpedoes were 

launched, connected with a rope, 

which fouled the hawser, and 

one of them, charged with 170 

pounds of powder, was exploded 

by clock-work under the bottom 

of the brig, and completely de- 

stroved her. Notwithstanding 

this triumph, motives of policy, 

resulting from their sovereignty 

of the sea, caused Fc.Lton and bis 

‘new weapon to be rejected by the 

English government, and he re- 

turned to America te encounter 

ultimately a like -repulse, al- 

though in 1807 he repeated his 

experiment successfully in the 

harbor of New York. Fciton’s 

system included four classes of 

torpedoes: bueyant mines held 

in place by anchors, and provid- 

ed with a mechanical device by 

which explosion ensued when 

they were struck by a vessel; 

line torpedoes of the kind used 

in the destruction of the Doro- 

thea ; harpoon torpedoes, to be 
attached to the enemy’s vessel 
by a harpoon shot from a gun, 
and then to be exploded by clock- 
work ; and lastly, block-ship”’ 
torpedoes, to be carried on spars 
projecting from a peculiar kind 
of vessel, and exploded by con- 
tact with the enemy. 

Just before the close of the war of 1812 prep- 
arations were made for an extended use of tor- 
pedoes in the defense of our harbors. Colonel 
SamceL Cott was the first to practically apply 
electricity to the ignition of torpedoes. After ex- 
perimenting for fourteen years, and blowing up 
several vessels at anchor, he finally, in 1843, de- 
stroyed a brig under full sail on the Potomac, op- 
trating by electricity from a station at Alexan- 
dria, five miles distant. He elaborated a com- 
plete system of buoyant submarine mines which 


were to be planted in groups quincuncially in the 
channel to be defended. To connect them with 
the shore he devised one of the first insulated 
cables; it was connected with a platinum wire 
fuse imbedded in a priming of gunpowder. He 
also proposed to arrange a reflector to throw the 
image of the ship upon a map of mines at the 
operator’s station. This project, bearing the date 
of 1836, was discovered among Colonel Coxt’s 
papers after his death. 

Although much progress was made in subma- 


THE BRITISH FLEET IN THE SEA OF 


rine blasting, and an elaborate system of elec- 
trical submarine mines was prepared by Captain 
HENNEBERT, & French engineer, no opportunity of- 
fered for the further use of oes until the 
time of the Crimean war. In 1855 a new kind of 
contact mine, devised by Jacont, was planted off 
Cronstadt and Sevastopol. Explosions occurred 
under the frigates Merlin and Firefly, but did no 
serious damage. The Jacost fuse consisted of a 
little bottle of sulphuric acid bedded in a mixture 
of potassium chlorate and sugar. This bottle be- 


ing broken by the shock, an explosion ensued, 
which communicated with the charge and ign! 

the mine. Had not this engineer employed too 
small charges of powder (eight or nine pounds), 
his success would probably have been more mark- 
ed. His system included electrical mines as well 
as mechanical. The destruction of the docks at 
Sevastopol was finally effected by French engl- 
neers through the agency of submarine explo- 
sions, and the attention of all nations was thus 
once more called to the subject. The result ap- 
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0 BOATS BY THE ELECTRIC LIGHT ON .BOARD H. M.S. “AGINCOURT.” 


hice, in 1859, by Col- iron-clad, the Cairo, which was totally destroyed, 


on the Yazoo River, in December, 1862. During 
the remainder of the war seven United States 
iron-clads, eleven wooden war vessels, and six 
army transports were destroyed by torpedoes, and 
many others were temporarily disabled. The 
Confederates lost a fine iron-clad, the Albemarle, 
at Plymouth, North Carolina, two steamers in 
Charleston Harbor, and a flag-of-truce boat on 
James River in the same manner, the last three 


. In October, 1862, the service 
was formally legalized by the Confederate Con- 
gress, and a Torpedo Bureau was soon after es- 
tablished at Richmond. A special corps of officers 
and men was raised and trained for submarine 
Warfare. Inventions multiplied, and agents were 
Sent to Europe to procure material and find out 
the latest ideas on the subject. The Southern 
_ waters soon became so dangerous as to interfere 
Seriously with naval operations. The first vessel 
‘actually blown up by the new machines was an | accidentally by their own torpedoes. This great 


", When the Confed. 


€ discovered in Mud 


‘destruction occurred chiefly during the last two 
years of the war. 

In the Schleswig-Holstein war of 1864 Den- 
mark resorted to ingenious stationary submarine 
mines, and one of the invading vessels was de- 
stroyed. Paraguay employed torpedoes in de- 
fending its river-coast against Brazil and her 
allies in 1865. By these the iron-clad Rio de Ja- 
neiro was destroyed and the Zamandare disabled, 
although the engineers were crippled by want of 
supplies. During the Franco-German war of 1870 


the coasts of the Baltic and North 
seas were effectively protected 
against the French fleet by tor- 
pedoes, and various attempts 
were made to defend the French 
rivers in the same manner. 

The “ Whitehead” torpedo, 
which accomplished so much 
destruction during the recent 
war between Russia and Turkey, 
is the most remarkable, weapon 
of this kind ever devised. A 
full description of it has, howev- 
er, already been given in a pre- 
ceding number of the Weedly. 
At the beginning of the conflict 
the Russians only possessed the 
secret of the “ Whitehead,” and 
were naturally anxious to pre- 
serve it to themselves. Two tor- 
pedoes, however, fell’ into the 
hands of the Turks at Batum, 
who, ignorant of their value, for- 
warded them to Constantinople. 
Here they were examined, and 
the Turks became possessed of 
the secret without paying the 
heavy premium of £25,000, and 
were also enabled to,obtain a 
number of these formidable en- 
gines at a much reduced price, in 
addition to receiving back the 
said pair from Fiume in perfect 
working order, thoroughly re, 
paired at the expense of Mr. 
Fortunately for the 
Turks, and in some respects for 
Mr. WHITEHEAD, the captured tor- 
pedoes fell into the hands, at the 
Turkish Admiralty, of those who 
knew the advantage to be derived 
from a preservation of the secret ; 
and the patentee being honorably 
anxious to guard against any loss 
to the governments with whom he 
had entered into contracts, by en- 
deavoring, as far as lay in his 
power, to prevent a knowledge 
of the secret principles upon 
which the torpedo is construct- 
ed, and plans of the machinery 
and mechanical arrangements, 
from being hawked about, an 
agent was sent to Constantinople 
to treat for the redelivery of the. 
two torpedoes to Mr. WHITEHEAD. 
The contract signed, the agent 
departed at once, carrying off 
with him the pair of “ unnatural 
fishes” to Fiume, having agreed, 
however, to return them as soon 
as they could be put in working , 
order. In this way the Turks ar- 
rived at a full knowledge of the 
value of the “ Whitehead,” which 
they immediately began to use. 

The employment of some such 
weapon as the torpedo has be- 
come almost a necessity, owing 
to the recent changes in our na- 
val architecture, which have pro- 
duced iron-clad vessels capable 
of enduring, for a time at least, 
the heaviest tire of modern ar- 
tillery. Again, the invention of 
the screw-propeller has enabled 
fleets to steam rapidly past the 
forts that protect a harbor, un- 
der cover of night and fog, and 
anchor in many cases within easy 
range of the city. At present 
the two vulnerable points of a 
vessel are the deck and the bot- 
tom. The two problems to be 
solved in coast defense are, 
therefore, how to detain hostile 
vessels in the channel, and how 
to destroy them most effectively 
when there. The deck can in 
many localities only be advanta- 
geously attacked by the vertical 
fire of mortars, and the bottom 
reached only by torpedoes. If 
by an ingenious arrangement of 
the latter the enemy can be pre- 
vented from advancing beyond 
the line of the forts, the chances 
of destroying the fleet are doubled. 
The importance of this point is 
illustrated by the present uneasi- 
ness felt in England in regard to 
the defenses of the Bosporus in 
case of a war between that coun- 
try and Russia. One corre- 
spondent, writing to the London 
Times from Constantinople, says: 
“Great stress, 1 find, is laid by 
some people on the use the Rus- 
sians would make of the ‘tish’ 
torpedo, in case of war, to pre- 
vent the passage of our ships into 
the Black Sea. Setting aside the 
question as to the probability or 
otherwise of the Russians being 
able to appear in force any 
where about the western shore 
of the Bosporus, the success of 
a torpedo attack with ‘ White- 


heads’ in these waters would be most doubtful. 
There can be no certainty of aim when the tor- 
pedo has to pass first through an eddy current 
running up inshore before it encounters the 
main stream running down, and I should think 
the chances of striking a passing vessel would be 
about equal were the torpedo pointed previous to 
starting up or down the Bosporus, or in a direct 
line for the opposite side. It is hard to say ex- 
actly what would become of a ‘ fish’ torpedo launch- 
ed by hand, or even with a proper apparatus, in 
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